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“Say NOTHING OF WHaT YOU KNOW OF THIS MATTER, 


CLARICE BRAMAR’S SACRIFICE. 


[A NOVELETTE,) 





CHAPTER L 
“By the way, Fitu, I have invited one of the 


Brawar girls to come and spend a fortnight with | 


Kitty.. I suppose you have no objection ?”’ 

So spoke Mrs. Leigh—nod without a certain 
smount of hesitation. 

Her son, who had just risen from the table, 
and was giving his hat a final polish with the 
sleeve of his coat, looked up in some surprise. 

“Rather late in the day for me to raise an 
objection, seeing that the invitation has been 
already issued,” he answered, gruifiy. 

“Well, of course, [ did not suppose you 
Would have any,” rejoined Mra, Leigh, in a con- 
ciliatory tone; ‘‘and you must own it is very 
dull for poor Kitty, with no society, I thought 
® visitor would make an agreeable change even 
for you." 


“Thank you!” sarcastically, “ When I need 
society I should like to be allowed ta choose my 
own, and I must confees I have no predilection 
for country misses; they savour too much of 
buttercups and Caisies to be according to my 
taste, A pack of giddy girls, indeed! They 
shall, at any rate, have it all to themselves as 
far as [am concerned. When the young lady is 
| expected, perhaps you will be good enough to 
| tell me, and I shall dine in town.” 

** But, Fitz —~” deprecatingly. 

Too late. The gentleman, with a muttered 
imprecation that he would have lost his train, 
had already gone off, the banging of the ball 
door behind him alone attesting to his atate of 
mind, 

That same afternoon, about five o'clock, a cad 
stopped at the Cedars, Brixton, and a slight, 
girlish figure sprang out before the driver had 
had time to descend, and tripped quickly through 
the little front garden, and up the flight of 
steps which led to the house. 

She had scarcely raised the knocker, however, 
when the hall door was thrown hastily open. 

“Oh, Clarice, you old darling! How good of 





you to come and take compassion on my lone- 








I ONLY DID IT FOR—YOUR SAKZ," REJULNED FITZ. 


liness, We did not expect you until to-morrow, 
or I should have gone to meet you at the station.” 

“And [ must apologise for coming upon you 
unawares in this fashion. The fact was father 
found he had urgent business in Bedford to-day, 
and as he was obliged to drive into the town I 
thought I would take the opportunity and come 
at once. I do hope [ have not inconvenienced 
you. Mother wanted me to telegraph, but I 
thought I would surprise you.” 

“And a very pleasant eurprise it is, too,” 
Kitty declared. ‘Ah, here is mamma! This 
1s Clarice, mamma ; you have not met her before, 
I think.” 

“No; bat [ feel as if I knew you, my dear,” 
Mrs, Leigh said, gently leading the gir! inte the 
dining-room, “Kitty has described you to me 
so often,” 

‘Has she! Dear Kitty |—how she bas altered. 
I should hardly have known her.” 

‘Yes, she has grown considerably giace she 
left school. Kitty, my dear, will you see that 
Miss Bramar’s trunks are taken upstairs, and 
then show her her room? She raust be fatigued 
| after her journey. I will bring you up @ cup of 


tea, my dear; that will refresh you, Wo dine 
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at seven o’cl ck to suit my sop, who does not get 
home from town much before that hour. He is 
@ great advocate for ponetuality and regularity, 
but if you-——’’ 

“Oh pray don’t make the slightest: difference 
for me,” Clarice eaid, hurriedly ; though there 
was a curious little emile lurking at one corner 
of ber mouth, “ It is-quite’the exme’to me 
whatever hour you dine.” 

Jé was just # quarter to-seven when Fitz Leigh, 
coming into the drawing-room, was startled at 
sight of an unfamiliar figure standing on the 
hearthrug before the fire. The curtains were 
drawn, but there was no other light than that 
caused by the ruddy glow from the flames which 
fell aslant the girl, whe, with slightly bowed 
head and hands loosely clasped was gazing steadily 
into the red embers, as if reading her future 
there. She wore a soft, grey homespun diese 
that hurg in graceful folds around Ber, relieved 
by a knot of criméon tibbon at bor throat, and 
the long, black, Grecian plait that hung below 
her waist wae tied at the end with a bow of the 
same hue, 

There was uothing attractive to Mr. Leigh 
in ail this; om the contrary, believing himself 
unperceived, he would have noiselessly retired 
had not the girl just then turning ber head 
rendered his escape impossible. Thus cavght he 
had no option but to ddvance, if 

“Good evening,” he raid, coldly, but withow 


the slightest attempt to ehake hands, %; 
“Good evening~- Mr, Leigh, I tuppose?” 
Clarice added, inquiringly. 

He merely bowed assent. 

art have the advantage of me,” Tie said, 
stiffly. : 
“Did you not hnow, I was expected,j% the 
girl esked, in some surprise. ‘* Though’ 

1 came a day before the one I had fixed. 
Clerice Bramar, Kitgy’s old echoolfellow,” 

* Indeed \” d 

“Yes ;” a little pighed by his tone of utter 
indifference, . “Su You must have heard 
yest sate speak wigs 4 a 

“My sister an have’ few’ eulbijects in 
common,” the young man sence oe 

An angry flush eroxe to the girl's cheeks, § 
angry retort to her lips, though #he ps red 
the latter with considerable diffiewiity. ‘ 

“Bee was right,” she thought to ferectf ‘he 
is an unmannerly fellow. No wonder she would 
not beard the wolf in his den a second time.” 

_There was an awkward pause after that until 

Kitty came in with the lamp, She started a 
little om perceiving her brother, glancing 
nervously first at him and then at her guest ; 
but Clarice, turning to her with one of her 
brightest emiles, and a gay little speech con- 
cerning her journey, her fears subsided some- 
what. 

The dinner was what Clarice described in a 
letter which she wrote to her sister a few days 
later, the very “slowest ” effair at which she had 
ever had the honour of assisting. “Indeed,” she 
went on to say, “even my powers of conversation 
were #0 heavily taxed that I waa perfectly 
exhausted in mind and body. Mr, Leigh hardly 
condeecended to open his a:iouth at‘all, and when 
he did so it was evidently with the intention of 
making everyone feel as uncomfortable as 
possible. At any rate, his gruff utterances had a 
moet painful effect on me, I don’t know who I 
was the more sorry for, Kitty or her mother. 
Kitty appeared to be in a chronic state of terror, 
which would have been laughable had it not been 
80 pitiable ; and as for Mra, Leigh, it was posi- 
tively painful to watch the efforts she made to 
make things go s:acothly. For my part, I had 
much ado to keep my risible faculties in order, 
aud I really do not know how I ever managed to 
eurvive that dreadful dinner! But, thank 
Heaven, evil as well as good things have an end, 
and (/is evil thing terminated in due course, I 
am pretty well used to these formal ‘feeds,’ as 
Ralph would call them, now, but they will ever 
be detestable to me! By the way, Bee, you never 
told me Fitz Leigh was such a good-looking 
fellow. I think he would be positively bhand- 
eome if he would trouble himself to be agreeable. 
He has really a most winning smile—(I have 


seen it twice!) These fits of ‘ blues” epoil him, 


te 


I never thought before that a contented mind, or 
a happy disposition, was euch a kesutifier and au 
cont atre. am sure if ever J marry I should 
prefer to take for my huetand the ugliest man in 
existence with a tweet temper than 4 veritable 
Apollo imbued with melancholia! Heigh ho! I 
am growing quite a philososher-—a réle litile 
suited for your affectionate Fister, Cranicx.”” 

The Cedars was one of those old houses till to 
be found in ecme of the suburbs of Londun-— 
built hefore Ruckin’s modern abcmipation stucco 
had come into yegue. The original owner had 
it constructed according to his own taste, and 
borrowed the architectural design frcm all 
countries, the reeult being a strange hetercgene- 
ous mare, part of it representing a Swies chalet, 
another portion a Chinese temple, whilet a third 
was Elizabethan pure aud simple. 

The effect of the whole was picturesque, if 
irregular ; even the materials employed in its 
construction were varied — Lrick, atone, and 
wood being equally called into requisition, But 
the greatest atiraction, after all, consisted in the 
old-fashioned garden, @ perfect oasis in that 
wilderness of bricks and mortar. 
of euch a charmin sae in this emoky. old 
London,” Clarice 3 
stepped out of the French windows on the-lawn 
the morning after her, arrival. 
ae your having roses ! 
% you must love this spot.” 
, “Why, Clarice, you are as ent iG.a8 
per,” her friend ‘aid, lavgting. Mets ice 
would give you credit for beim pany tr 
girl. 1 like this place well-e a 
mamma, but Fite ia always 
Brixton is caddish, . ever that., 

it is far from the,staticn, and 
cements.” ay’ Hilary 

“He must be yéry difficult to pleage,’* 
enid, rather im ba ef iui 








mean ; 
‘re are no 





iat hie 
widest extent. ¥f ‘tain e 
me, will he, like the, wo 
Hod?” 

“No, but—when he. 
always over polite, t 
be rude—to you, urate,” 

“Oh!” Clarice rejomed, coolly, 1 came pre- 
pared. Bee gave me -@-pretty dercription of 
him. We call him the hypochondriac at 
home.” hae r & 

The gentlemen, shaving in 8 room leading 
on to the balcony under which the two girls were 
standing, and who, having thrown open his 
window as usual, overheard the above conversa 
tion, uttered a naughty word at this point, and 
inflicted an ugly gash across his chip. 

“The bypochondriac!” he muttered, after 
that first explosive ; “the little jade. As well 
hang a dog as give it a bad name, She shall vot 
he disappointed in me, for I will act up to the 
character she has given me, at any rate. Pre- 
pared, indeed! I will let her see that if she treats 
me with cold disedain I can be diedainful too, It 
shall be diemond cut diamond.” 

With which pious resolution Fitz, whose 
temper had been furthermore rvffied by that 
unsightly gash, which he mentally put down 
at once to Miss Bramar, entered the morning 
room. 

If his manner to Clarice had been cool the 
previous evening it was positively frigid this 
morning ; but the girl showed her appreciation 
of it by a ebrug of her graceful shoulders, and 
declaring, with a wicked side glance at Kitty, 
“that the atmosphere was decidedly chilly to- 
day.” And then she chatted on gaily, regardless 
of the dark cowl which disfigured Fitz’s hand- 
some features 

“JT have asked my cousin, Ralph Morrison, to 
come and take us to the Vaudeville one day 
next week,” she said to Kitty presently, when 
there bad come a longer pause than usual in the 
conversation. “ You know he isa dramatic critic, 


‘won't eat 


did little Red Riding 


& i ahs 
out’ he is not 
does not taean to 


tingly. 
rk eyes to their 
He 





and can get orders at avy time. I thought of 


fixing Thursday, as 1 must write to him about it. 


I daresay, dear Mrs, Leigh"—turning coaxingly 


| her cwn houee instea 


“J never could have believed in the existence |). 
ed, as che and Kitty }. 


“ And, oh, Kitty, . 
What s Mei 





to her hosteee—‘‘ you will not object to dining 
a little earlier for once, would you?” 

In his actonithment Fitz pesilively laid down 
bis knife acd fork. The andacious creature! 
What next! he woidered. A visitor, a slip of a 
girl making her arrangements as if the were in 
of his} Sie i 

But Clarice, et'fing a leugh, met his prolonged 
stare with a look of aesumed concern. ; 

“Don't you like sour kidneys, Mr, Leigh?” 
she enid sweetly, “} euro ford of them, ‘and 
there sre really delicioue—im fact, dome to 
twin.” ; 

But Fitz, rot Ceining e6 much as a glance; 
roce bsetily from his seat, and, muttering eome- 
thing, of which “confounded impudence” were 
the only two words audible, he Jeft ‘bis breakfest 
but half finished, and teck up hie hat, He did: 
not escape, however, withous hearing Clarice’s 
Jast shot. ’ 

“Dear me!” the eaid irnccently, “what « 
small appetite poor Mr. Leigh bas! -I om ‘afraid 
Brixton air, after all, isnot co invigorating 8s 1 
had imagined,” my 


ee em 









vats yp CHAPTER I. ) 
A, ah twee war to the kuife between 


in eud. Fitz Leigh. The girl pre 

‘pobice his coldpere, and talked to 

hi every conceivable eubject, ip 
by hie mont bic replies. 


th, however, though Fitz ehowed 
‘Mer eociet#: was distasteful to 
eed out hie threat of not coming 
ied ccchkicnally he even con- 
the ladies im the drawing-rociw, 
with what objget. if would be impossible to ssy, 
for he generally ensconced himself ix a comfort- 
able corner with’ his rewspaper, and, @ppeared 
unconscious of everything going on eround bim. 

“Do you know, Mr. Leigh,” Clarice obeerved, 
on one of these rare occariona,‘when she found 
herself (éte-a-tée with the bia man, “ T often 
worder how it is that you have pever married !” 

Fitz Leigh wes accustomed by thig time to 
what he called Clarice’s “impertivences,” #0 he 
showed no eurprise, either at the enddenness of 
the question or the subject. 

“T can ecarcely believe that it ie @ matter tha: 
can be of interest to you, Mise Bramar,” he eaic 
coldly, 

“But it does interest me, amazingly,” Clarice 
persisted. “ Youscem so frightfully discontented 
and—and wretched, I don’t remember having 
met with anybody who tock such a uniformly 
melancholy view of life. Sometimes I have 
thought you must have ad an unhappy attach- 
ment of some kind.” 

It was out almost before she knew it, and ehe 
could have bitten her tongue off the next moment 
for her indiscretion ; as it was she turned rosy red 
and waited with ecme trepidaticn for the 
rejoinder, se 

Girls always put it down to a love affair if e 
fellow chooses to remain a bachelor, or does not 
show a proper appreciation of the charms of the 
fair sex,” Fitz said, contemptuously, “Since 
however, you have done me the honcur,” with a 
slight eneer, “to appear curious (he did uot say 
interested, Clarice remarked) in my affairs, I will 
confess that in my case there is no romance. 
have been engaged to be married some half-dozen 
times. You seem eurprieed,” for Clarice had 
uttered a prolonged “Oh!” at this startling 
information. “ But every girl has not found my 
society so objectionable as you appear to havo 
done.” f 

There was a ring of bitterness now in his tone 
that made Clarice look up astonished. 

“Oh,” she said, feeling rather uncomfortable, 
« it is J who seem to have been unfortunate srow 
the very first, in meeting with your disfavour. 
But,” hastily going back to the old subject, 
“you have been engaged half a-dezen times you 
say ; that only serves to confim me in my ideo 
that you are difficult to please.” is 

“ Women are £o deceitful,” Fitz said gloomvy. 
“Tt did not take me long to find out that. 
None of them came up to my ideal when I go! 
to know them well.” 


tee 
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“Ah, now I understand why you are such a, 
hypo—I mean why you are so melancholy. 
Poor Mr, Leigh; once bitten twice shy, they 
say ; but what must it be to be deceived six 
times? ,No wonder you should be afraid to try 
a seven ” 

Was she.joking! Her. yoice was low and full 
of sympathy ; luckily Mr, Leigh did not see the 


ae ee in the dark eyes... 

* As for that,” he .aaid, relapsing into his, 
habitual weary tone. “It all lies in a nutshell. I 
simply could not afford to marry now. You see 
may mother and sister are entirely dependent on’ 
me, and I could not support a wife and them 
algo.” 


Later on, when in their bed-room, for the 
two girls slept together, Clarice repeated this 
conversation, ending with,— ip ny 

“ After-all, your brother does not seem such 
a bad fellow. I declare I felt’ quite sorry for 
him.” _ , 

“The idea that he cannot afford. to, marry is 
ene of his-pet grievances,” laughed Kitty. ‘ Oh, 
you don’t half know. Fitz yet, Clarice, It is 
quite true that he helps mamma a good bit ; but 
he stands high in his profession, and if he 
did not spend so much money on his own selfish 
pleasures and follies he would be quite able to: 
marry ; 80 you need not waste your sympathy; 
on him on that account, my dear. But there, 
as I have often told you, Fits ie only happy 
when he is pitying himself. To hear kim talk 
sometimes you would imagine he was the most 
ill-used, man, in. existence. I have lost all 
patience with him long ago, and should often 
quarrel with him if mamma did not persuade 
me to keep the peace.” 

“Y wonder how he will like my cousin, Ralph 
Morrison!” Clarice said_reflectively, 

* Oh, I daresay they will get on all right To 
is only in his own home that he ia so grumpy ; 
at least, I have heard he is rather a favourite 
than otherwise with the men.” 

And so it proved, Ralph came on the 
appointed Thursday to, take the girls to the 
Vaudeville Theatre. .He had secureda box, and, 
to the unmitigated surprise of them all, Fitz 
accepted Mr. Morrison’s invitation to accom- 
pany them. Not that he proved a very agree- 
able acquisition to the party for he leaned back 
with folded arme, bestowing all. his. attention on | 
the performance,.and. almost ignoring the exis- 
tence of his companions. 

Ralph Morrison.could hardly. believe it was the 
same fellow. who a few hours we was talking so 
agreeably with him. in the snug little smoking- 
room.at the © Mr, Morrison haviog con- 
sented to remain the night at Brixton. 

Many and varied were the sabjects under dis- 
cussion, the two men growing quite “chums ” 
over their weeds, just as ladies warm into friends 
over their afternoon “ tea.” 

‘What do you think of my cousin, Clarice?” 
queried Ralph presently, as he cut off the end of 
his third cheroot; preparatory to smoking it, 

‘She is well enough,” Fitz answered indiffer- 
entiy, but shooting a keen glance at the dark 
face opposite him, so much reserabling that of 
the young lady under discussion, 

_ ‘I was prepared to hear that you were the last 
victim to. her charms,” Ralph remarked, com- 
placently. “J think she is she is the jolliest little 
ne in existence ; so bright and witty, you 

now. 

“She is lively, certainly,” answered the other 
slowly, “but her wit has too keen an edge to be 

_ quite suited to my taste. Sarcasm, rather, [should 
be inclined to call it,” 

“You surprise me,” Ralph said ; “ 1 havealwaya 
econsiderd Clarice too tender hearted to wound 
anyone's feelings intentionally, Why, at home 
they call her the sunbeam, never was 4 title 
more deseryed, I can’t tell you bow I envied 
you your opportunities when I. heard she was 
coming on a visit here, I have so few chances of 

. *uitivating the acquaintance of: my aunt. and 
cousins ; but what-J have seen of Clarice makes 
me believe that he would be a happy man, indeed, 
who shogld succeed in winning her for a wife!” 

“L wonder you don’t go in for her yourself, 


_Bive you the 





rince you think she would prove such a desirable 


acquisition,” Fitz said, with just the faincvest 
touch of sarcasm. 

“*T should have done so long ago,” Ralph de- 
clared, quite unabashed ; “but though Clarice is 
very friendly with meI don’t flatter myself that 
she regarde me in the light of a possible suitor ; 
in fact she is a little too friendly.” 

“* Faia would I climb but that I fear to fall,” 

uoted Fitz, bore ; “that is it, ¢h? Well, I 
BS @ advice that wage Queen Beas 
ve to her despairing lover: “ If ‘tly heart fail 

ee, do not climb at alll’ still if you do make 
the attempt you have my best wishes for your 
success.” 


Ralph. shot Mr, Leigh another swift glance 
from beneath his dark eyebrows, and then 
adroitly a the subject. 

“No,” soliloquized’ Mr. ° Morrison, ha he 
seisurely performed his toilet the next morning, 
"J have nothing to fear in that quarter, I have 
eatisfied myself on that point ; iudeed, I believe 
they entertain a positive aversion for one 
another.” 

Which only shows’ that Ralph Morrison, with 
all his worldly knowledge, had bat & poor iueight 
into the workings of the human heart. He had 
fallen into the error of judging other mev by his 
own standard, forgetting thatthe tender passion 
is as complex in its development as other 
diseases, mental or physical. 

"T see the boat-race is to come off on Satur- 
day,” Clarice observed at the breakfast-table 
next morning. ‘‘I shouldso dearly love to go; 
I have never seen it. I suppose, Ralph, you could 
not oblige us again by acting as cavalier }” 

“You know, my dear coz, | am always youre to 
command,” replied Ralph, gallantly, “Shall we 
make. up agg Bs, have @ carriage? What do 

r 


you say, M igh? Will you sanction us in 
the undertaking by your presence *” 
“ Thank you, bub Think 1 must decline. Iam 


80 very nervous; if destroys all my pleasure. 
But I know Kitty will be delighted to joiz you, 
and Fitz-——” 

* Will speak for himself,” rejoined that gentle- 
man, drily. “ No, you must not count upon me 
I have made other arrangements for to-rnvrrow,.” 

Clarice looked up, but she made no observa- | 
tion then ; only later on, when in the evening 
Fitz happened to benear her in the drawing: | 
room, she closed a book of photographs she was 
glancing over and turned to bim abruptly,-— 

“Why will you not come with us to-morrow ?” 
she questioned, softly, “Will. mot Diogenes 
come out of his tub for once in a way?” 

“Why should I do that which will give neither 
myself nor anyone elee the least gratification 1’ 
he answered, grufily. 

“But I deny the latter part of your assertion in 
toto,” Clarice affirmed, pleasantly ; “for, I assure 
you, it would afford me the greatest possible 
gratification to——-” 

“To witness my discomfiture, possibly,” Fitz 
broke in, morosely, 

“Discomfiture |” surprised 

* Yes,” gloomily. “I know it is your aauee- 
ment to offer me every species of provocation ; 
but, at any rate, you shall uot have the satisfae- 
tion of holding rae up to ridicule to your cousin.” 

“You are unjust,” cried the girl, the hot 
blood suffusing her cheeks, “I couid not be so 
mean-—~so contemptible—as your words imply.” 

“Oh, I don’t wooder in the Jeact,” Mr. Leigh 
went on, heedlessly. ‘No doubt I do seem a 
bore in your eyes. [ never was much of s lady's 
man. Now your cousin——’ 

"Js not like you, thank Heaven!” broke in 
Clarice, warmly, “ He is a thorough good fellow, 
whose constant aim in life is to try and make 
others happy instead of —-—-” 

‘Go on,” Fitz said, as Clarice paused at the | 
sudden recollection that she was speaking to ber 
host, and that such language as she was addrees- 
ing to him could be hardly werrantable under 
existing circumstances. 

“No,” she answered ; ‘I have said too. much 
already. I beg your pardon, Mr. Leigh ; I had 
forgotten for the moment that 1 was scour guest,” 

“Oh, pray don’t apologise,” sarcastically, 
“ Your dislike for me hag been no secret from the 
commencement, I ways only surprise? that you 
should have expressed avy desire that 











| Morrison had secured. 


| indisereet 


accompany you to-morrow, Bue,’ -with suddea 
eagerness, and leaning forward, “‘if I really 
thought you cared id 

What evil geniue was it that mate Clarice 
meet his eyes, aglow with tenderness; with euch 
cruel disdain ? 

What made her; who never injured so much. aa 
& spider, turn to him with a laugh that grated 
even on her own ears’? 

“Oare! Oh, Mr. Leigh, pray don't inedh- 
venience: yourself'on ‘my account, I was) only 
joking, you know, Of course, I don’t carenthe 
least bib in the world) “Whether you come or 
stay away can’t make the slightest difference fp 
me ; how should it!” with a pretty little gestute 
of indifference. And rising at the same tine to 
give him no opportunity of continuing the ¢on- 
versation she moved towards the piano, whete 
Kitty was plying one of Weber's delicious mets- 
dies, whilst Ralph Morrison stood near, turning 
over the leaves, nnd oceasionally glancing towards 
the two figures in the far corner, # it.nousb be 
confessed, with a slight pang of jeatomay, 

“Now it is your turn to eutertain the com- 
pany,” Kitty said, playfully, rising from tha 
music-stool as her friend approached. 

* What shall it be?” queried Clarice, promptly 
“Sing something. You have such a lovely voice, 
Clarice ’ 

“Wiarterer! Well, if: Re'lph wilt try o duet 
with me I don’t mind. Shall we have * 2'wo 
merry hearte are we’?” 

Fitz at the other side of the room gnashed hia 
teeth as the rich baritone and sween soprduo 
rang out inunion, What did she mean by first 
avowing a wish for his society, and afierwards 
showing him her supreme contempt’; and now 
she was adding insult to injury by flaunting her 
preference (that was what be mentally termed il) 
for this scribbling cousin before bia very eyes, in 
the most bare-faced manner.” Well, well, what 
did Olarice Bramar’s likes or dislikes signify to 
him after all} Ah, what indesd! 

Ip was a very gay pirty that set ont the 
following morning in the carriage that. Mr. 
Kitty had asked a friend 
of hers---s Miss Vavghan--to join them, and 
Ralph had enlisted the services of one Guy Leslie 
to aid him in his care of the ladies. It whe 
ratier a equeeze, but then that was half the fun, 
Clarice declared, meeting Vira's 
look of ill-concealed displeasure with one of 
defiance. 

Fitz Leigh adhered to his resolution not vo joia 
the expedition. He was standing at the door, 
having just returned frond assisting Mises Vaughan 
to her seat, when Clarice came tripping downh- 
stairs. She wore a dark blue costume, a be- 
wildering affair, with many garbelows and 
flounces, and a dark blue silk bonnet te match, 
Wonderfully bewitching did she look ; and even 
Fitg could not be blind to that faet, though he 
parposely turned his head away. | Nothing 
daunted she came up straight to him, 

“Do I look well?” she asked, with the 
pardopable desire to be admired, which young. 
girls have. 

He merely bowed, 

* Have you not forgiven me yet?” she said, 
almost in a whisper, aud with a glance of- child. 
like eutreaty. 

“My forgiveness cau be of no great importance 
to Miss Bramar!” Mr. Leigh said, coldly, and 
making room for her to pase. 

Clarice bit her lips with vexation, Wits Leigt 
was certainly the most aggravating man zhe had 
ever met, He attracted aud repelled her at one 
aod the same time 

{t was foolish of me to cay what I did last 
vigh», but still more fooli-h to humiliate myself 
as | have done now. I suppose he intended it ae 
a Roland for my Oliver. ‘The man is a perfect 
bear!” were Clarice’s unspoken thoughts. 

Yet she was so distraite during the early part 
of the drive that Ralph “Morrison rallied her more 
than oneé; but by-and-by, as they veared the 
river, she joined in the general exuberance of 
spirits that pervaded the party 

What need to describe the scone? Those who 
have not witneseed in propria personé the Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat Rice have at least read the 





should | glowing descriptions given by graphic writers fn 
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the daily papers, Excepting for the few who 
love aquatic sport for its own sake, perhaps the 
race iteelf is the least enjoyable thing in the day's 
t ; and even when the excitement in 
watching a well-contested race between two 
crews, composed of the finest manhood in the 
land is great, it is likewise briof. 

But what about the vast swaying maltitude, 
including every “ caste,” from my lord with his 
drag, to the proprietors of “Auat Sallya” 
innumerable t 

What about the impromptu luncheons, the 
champagne and sandwiches, the gullantries of 
the nobler sex, the seductive beauty of the 
ladies? 

What about the picturesque looking gipsy who 
tells your true fortune on condition that you 
croas her hand with “‘siller!” And, oh! what 
of the toilet tes t 

To Clarice Bramar all this was simply de- 
tightful. She had lived the greater part of her 
life iu the country, and this was something 
ontirely new. 

How Fits Leigh would have sneered at her 
childish enthusiasm as she clapped her hands! 
And, the colour came and went in her dark 
cheeks, and her eyes flashed triumphantly, 
when #® cry arose, which was carried up by 4 
thousand voices, and resounded from bank -to 
bank. 

“Oxford has wea! The Dark Blues have 
st had 

But by this time the remembrance even of 
Wite’e dark frown, and his sarcastic remarks, 
could not damp the girl's ardent flow of spirits. 
Mr, Leigh bad inourred her displeasure, par- 
ticularly by giving it as his opinion that 
Clarice had donned the Oxford colours simply 
because they suited her complexion better than 
the lighter shade would have done, and not on 
account of any judgment she had formed a« to 
the probable result of the contest, or even bocause 
she had ¢ partiality for either side. 

But now a new cry arose, Clarice, who was 
standing up in the carriage, uvearly lost her 
balance and eat down got a moment too soon, 

“We ehall all be killed!" Kitty cried, in 
alarm, ‘‘Seo!t” 

The leadera im a deag had turned restive. In 
vain the gentleman whe was driving endeavoured 
to restrain them. In vain a couple of grooms 
ran to their heads. Men swore, women shrieked, 
some oven fainted, as the maddened avimals 
reered and plunged. The carriages were so 
deasely packed—-there was no chance of escape 
for anyone. One of the grooms had lost his 
footing and had falien, te be crushed to death ; 
then ® sudden jerk caused the other to release 
his hold. 

Thus, unoontrolied, che powerful brutes came 
bearing straight upon the spot where the little 
party from the Cedars sat watching, Nearer 
and nearer they came, the crowd shrinking back, 
women and children crying with fear. Kitty 
fave a wild shriek ; Mise Vaughan covered her 
face with her handa and cowered at the bottom 
of the carriage ; young Leslie made frautic efforts 
to induce their immediate neighbours to “ move 
on "-—a hopeless task, seeing that it was utterly 
impossible. Ralph Morrison placed himself in a 
position to recoive the first shock when the 
collision should be inevitable. 

Only Clarice aa6 with a wild gaze of horror on 
her pallid face, She began to wonder in a vague 
way whether it would be « very painful death 
to be crushed into atoms. She waa conscious 
also of another strange wish that Fitz Leigh 
had been with her a6 this critical moment. And, 
as if in answer to her desire, a tall, well-knit, 
well-known fizure pushed suddenly throngh the 
crowd. He might have dropped from the clouds, 
his appearance was so unexpected, though it did 
not seom to surprise Clarice, 

A couple of steps forward, then he seized with 
@ firm hand e rein of each of the aifrighted steeds 
and—-was he down? Noe! he had but stooped 
to readjust something—a buckle or a strap—no 
une knew what ; but the same instant the horses’ 
frantic movements ceased. A few reassuring 
pate, a few softs words, and the restive brutes 


stood perfectly etill, their steaming flanks alone 
attesting to their recent struggle. 





Staying for no thanks, as he had come even 80 
hedisappeared, leaving Clarice to wonder whother, 
after all, she had uot been the victim of some 
strange hallucination. 

“ A sensible fellow, and a plucky one to boot!” 
the owner of the drag remarked. “I wish he had 
given mea chance to have shown my appreciation 
of his services,” 

Clarice overhearing the observation, was aware 
of a new, strange feeling of happiness at i 
Fite’s praisee cung. No one but herself ap 
to have recognised Mr. Leigh as their deliverer— 
for such he really bad proved to be—and Clarice 
kept silent as to her knowledge. 

The story was recounted by one and another 
when they reached home, but still the girl held 
her tongue ; though if she had been asked her 
reason =. doing so I doubt if she could have 
explained it. 

Once her eyes had encountered those of Fitz 
fixed upon her with such a peculiar expression 
that she had hastily looked another way. What 
had she seen there? That was s question she 
could not answer satisfactorily even to herself. 


OHAPTER LL 


“ Tren it is really true, Miss Bramar, that you 
are leaving us to-morrow ¢” 

The speaker was Fitz Leigh. They were stand- 
ing together beneath the honeysuckled verandah. 
Mrs. Leigh was lying down with a sick headache, 
and Kitty had gone to take her up a cup of tea. 
So it chanced to. be one of those rare occasions 
when these two were aloné. It was ahout a 
week after the boat-race. Fitz Leigh, looking 
very pale and worn, carried one arm in a sling. 

“Yes,” Clarice said, without looking up, and 
going on with her work of inducing some young 
tendrils of the honeysuckle to twine in and out 
of the wooden lattice. “I am going home at 
last. It ia about time, too, I chink before [ 
quite wear out my welcome. What a relief my 
absence will be to you, Mr. Leight"”—with a 
saucy side glance at him. 

“Indeed, you are mistaken. We shall all miss 
you very much I am sure. Do you know,” 
with unusual earnestness, “I shall feel quite at 
sea withoul my monitress |” 


“ * My very chains and I grew friends, 
Ge much a long communion tends, 
us what we are {‘’’ 


laughed Clarice, lightiy, though a faint rose tint 
dyed her cheeks. ‘‘ Then wo are to part friends 
after all?” 

“TE you will it 30,” he said, quietly. 

There was a little pause after that, which 
threatened to grow awkward, until Clarice came 
a little closer, j 

“Mr. Leigh,” she said, in a low voice, 
“should yon think me very impertinent if I 
asked you a question ?” 

“Let me hear what it is first; and then I 
will decide,” smiling; and Clarice thought he 
had never looked so handsome aoa at that 
moment, 

“You never told me how you came to—to 
injure this,” ebe said, lightly touching his arm. 

“Tt was not necessary,” he replied, with just 
a shade of embarrassment in his tone. 

“ But that is the question I wanted to ask 
you. How did it occur? I should like to know 
so much. Wae it at—the boat race?” 

“What makes you think that?” he said, 
answering her question by another. 

But she was not to be pub off. 

“Tam right then in my surmise,” she cried, 
excitedly. “It was you who stopped those 
restive horses, Oh, Mr. Leigh! only to think 
that we all owe our lives to you—and you never 
said a word about it!” 

“Why should I!" relapsing into his usual 
cynical mood, “ Anyone could have done the 
same thing.” 

“Only they did not,” Clarice rejoined. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, you risked your life. You might so easily 
have been killed yourself ; indeed, as it is you 
did not escape uninjured.” 





“A mere sprain—not much to make a fuss 
about,” preceonge om 

“T at any rate, shall always feel deeply grate- 
ful to you ; and the o X 

“Yon will oblige me greatly,” Fite interrupted, 
“by saying nothin what you know of this 
matter—I have no desire to be lionised, and—I 
only did it for—your sake.” 

“ Mine!” in great surprise, 

‘©Yos, I may as well tell you now, though I 
had no intention of doing so five minutes 
I saw your danger—I never thought of 
others; and I would have braved even death to 
save you—aye, though I koew I was but placing 
you in the arms of & successful rival, Yes, thad 
was a bitter thought, Well, well, [ have been a 
fool! Of course, as I have argued with myeelf a 
thousand times, you always showed me very 
plainly how much you disliked me. He will. be 
a lucky fellow who has won you, and I've no 
doubt he will make you happy—happier than I 
could ever have done even if-——” 

‘*How much longer are you two going to 
remain out there star- ye A Kitty's voice 
broke in. “Come, Clanice, tea is growing 
quite cold.” ‘\ 

“I wonder you can allow your thougits to 
dwell on anything so material and common- 

lace as fea on such a lovely evening as this," 
larice anid, gaily, as she — inside the 
room and joined her friend, bh she took 
good care to keep away from the light, which 
wight have betrayed her tell-tale blushes. 

“T am not one of the sentimental kind,” 
Kitty declared ; “and I never knew you before 
to develop a taste in that direction. Why, 
where is Fitz—I thought he was with you,” 
unauspiciously. 

“T saw him in the garden just now,” Clarice 
answered, coolly; the fact being that be had . 
marched off quickly on Kitty's abrupt entrance, 
muttering a naughty word. 

“Tt was very ungallant of him to leave you 
like that,” Kitty rejoined, indignantly. “ Bub 
then you must forgive him, Clarice, for you 
know I have told you often enough—and you 
must have discovered it yourself by this time— 
that he is not a lady’s man, Iam afraid he has 
not done much to make your visiv an agreeable 
one.” 

“On the contrary,” laughed Clarice, “he has 
been a great element of success. I assure you 
that I have derived immense enjoyment from his 
society. He is original, at any rate, aud that is 
more than can be eaid of every maa one meets. 
I assure you, Kitty, I have derived immenas 
diversion from the etudy of your brother's 
character in all ite phases.” 

And thep she went off into a merry peal of 
silvery laughter-—-laughter which nearly ended 
in tears, the girl's nerves were so unstrung. 

Fits never a in an sppearance again that 
night, and Kitty marvelled exceedingly as to 
the cause of his absence. 

“ So very strange of him,” she grumbled. ‘I 
think he might have shown some civility the 
last evening of your etay at Brixton, Clarice.” 

The latter, however, did not feel inclined to 
join in her friend’s lament; indeed, she felt 
relieved that Fitz had elected to keep away. 
Their meeting must have been, to say the least 
of it, awkward and constrained, and Olarice was 
thankful to be spared the ordeal of talking 
commonplaces when her heart was beating and 
her pulses were throbbing, so that she had 
difficulty to keep her attention to the subject 
under discussion. Pleading fatigue, and the long 
journey in store for her on the morrow she retired 
early ; and once in her own room gave herself up 
to a long reverie, 

The air was oppressive to her in her heated 
imagination, and she threw open the window ; 
and, leaning out, enjoyed to the full the sweet 
scents of the evening as they came borne to her 
from the garden below. 

She could bardly analyse her own feelings, 
considerably “ mixed” as they were. 

Did she really care for this gloomy hypo- 
chondriac, who had treated her all along with 
bare tolerance amounting sometimes almost to 
contempt ? 
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And wis it possible that he—ah! what a pity 
Kitty bad arrived so inopportunely ! 

What had he been going to say ! 

“Even if— ob, why was the sentence left 
‘incomplete that might have meant so much to 
‘her ! 

Well, what did it matter after all? If he 
really cared for her he would tell her so, It 
would only make a few hours’ difference, or 
, he would write to her when she reached 
home. 

And then for the first time she rememberrd 
that he had spoken of a rival! Who could he 
mean f 

Well, well ! it was noc use puzzling her head over 
that. And so Olarice very sensibly closed the 
~window, and ten minutes later had fallen into a 
sweet and dreamless slumber. 





- OHAPTER IV. 


“ But surely, mother, it cannot be as bad as all 
that. There must be some mistake.” 

‘* My dear, that was the very word your father 
used—‘ ruined ’—and I don’t think it is one as 
to the meaning of which there can be much 
doubt.” 

“Ina general way, uo,” Bee admitted, re- 
luctantly. “It has a hideous sound ; but 

‘ha: ” 


perbaps—— 

“T don’t like to destroy your hope, Bee,” 
interrupted Mra. Bramar; ‘‘ but, my dear girls, 
it is useless to endeavour to shut our eyes to 
~unpleasant facts, and you may as well look them 
bravely in the face at once. It must be done 
sooner or later. Everything is gone—swept away, 
as it were, by a mighty hurricane.” 

“Everything!” It was Clarice whose voice 
broke in for the first time. “Not the—the 
‘furniture, mother }” 

“Everything!” repeated Mrs. Bramar, as if 
she took a melancholy satisfaction in explaining 
the worst, “‘ Horses, carriages, plate, linen—the 
very chaire we are sitting ou-—are not our own 
“ow, it would seem,” 


She spoke in a matter-of-fact way, glancing | 


round the room as if to take an inveutory of 
tthe things to which she bad no longer any claim. 
‘Her manner might have deceived a stranger ; it 
was so cold, unmoved, almost unfeeling. But 
her daughters, looking at the pale, resolute face, 
kuew quite well that thie was the calm of despair, 
and it was more terrible, ah! far more terrible, 
to witness than the most bitter display of grief 
would have been, 

“Oh, I cannot, cannot believe it!” cried Bee, 
passionately, rocking herself to and fro; ‘‘it 
seems too terrible to be true.” 

But Clarice came and knelt by her mother’s 
side ; and, taking the pretty, worn hand in her 
own pressed it to her lips in mute sympathy. 
‘Under her gentle caress Mrs. Bramar’s reserve 
threatened to give way. She had borne the 
tidings of her husband’s ruin bravely ; her 
voice had not once quivered whilst she had 
imparted the bitter truth to her children ; but 
now—now that Clarice’s clinging touch thrilled 
through her the tears began to gather slowly in 
her eyes, 

“Oh, my darlings,” she cried, suddenly, with 
& burst of bitter anguish, “I would not have 
prone for myself, I Farag have —_ = the 
shame and disgrace and poverty willingly—ah | 
80 Oat only you might have been 
e r ” 


“We know that, mother dearest, but do not 
think of us, We are young and strong, and can 
work for a living.” 

But, despite her brave words, Clarice’s heart 
sank to zero. It was all very fine, but what 
could they de, she and pretty spoilt Bee, who 
hated exertion of all kind, and who pricked her 
flugers if she atvempted even to sew on a string 
or button ? 

“Abt if it had only been a few years later 
both of you might have been ied. Bat 
now-~who will take pity on bankrupt’s 
daughters?" Mrs, Gramar si drearily. 

“At any rate, we have nothing that 
people should shun our society,” Bee broke ip, 





with some pride and spirit. ‘‘Andif papa has 
been unfortunate, surely he is deserving of 
more commiseration than condemnation ?” 

**Aht” sighed her mother, “the world is 
very cruel and uncharitable. Poverty is in itself 
& sin in the eyes of society.” 

“But, mother, you haven't told us yet how 
father came to lose all his money?” put in 
practical Clarrice. 

“I don’t quite understand that myself, my 
dear. He has been indulging in some fuolish 
speculations, I believe. I remember he told 
me some time ago that owing to the bad seasons 
he had lost a great deal of money, but he hoped 
to recover himself by a successful coup de main. 
I little imagined then what he was thinking of 
doing.” 

“had we shal! be obliged to leave the Hollies ?” 
questioned Bee, despairingly. 

“Yes; there will be nothing left but my 
settlement. Luckily your father’s creditors 
cannot touch that. Everything else is swallowed 
up. A paltry two hundred pounds a-year! 
That is what we shall have to live upon in the 
future,” 

“Ohi then it is mot sheer ruin after all,” 
interposed Clarice, in a more cheerful tone, 

fT do not know how it could be much worse,” 
Mrs. Bramar, groaned. “ What is it, Sims?” 
impatiently, as a lad in livery entered the 
roo! 


m. 

“Tf you please, madam, a gentleman wishes 
to see you. I have shown him into the drawing- 
room.” 

“ Did he not give you his name?” queried the 
lady, in accents of surprise. 

“No, madam. He said, when I asked him for 
his card, that it was not necessary.” 

“ You are sure it was not Mr. Bramor whom 
he asked to nee ?” 

“‘ Quite sure, madam.” 

“Tt is strange,” Mrs. Bramar remarked, as the 
lad withdrew. “Surely it cannot be anyone 
whom the news of our impending ruin has 
brought to condole with us,” 

“More likely to be a creditor, mother dear,” 
Bee said, with a bitter laugh. 

“ A creditor |” Mrs. Bramar paused with the 
door-handle in her hand, and an expression of 
horror in her face which would have been ludi- 
crous at any other time. ‘‘I would as soon face 
a—an tiger f” 

"Ob, no, mother dearest, it is not so bad as 
that,” Clarice said, smiling encouragingly. 
“Shall I go and ascertain who this formidabie 
visitor is?” she added, noticing how Mrs, Bra- 
mar was trembling from sheer nervousness. 

“No, no, my dear, I was only startled for s 
moment, Bee is so—so impetuous.” 

And then she went off, afraid that her courage 
would all ooze away again if she gave herself 
further time for thought. 

But whatever her fears had been they were 
exceeded by her surprise when, as she entered 
the drawing-room, a little insignificant, wizen- 
faced old man emerged from the depths of an 
arm-chair which had fairly concealed bis small 


person. 

“My dear madam, delighted In sure. I 
mean how sorry I am to hear-—er—the news, 
but-—-er—one man’s lose is another man’s gain, 
you know—and—-er—so I ventured to call on 
you,” 

Mrs. Bramar hardly saw the force of her visi- 
tor’s remarks, but she called a faint amile up to 
her wan cheeke as she held out her hand. 

“ We are honoured by your visit, Lord Haugh- 
ton, especially ab sugh a time; it is doubly 
kind.” 

‘* Yes, yes, but you see I—er—am not alto- 
gether disinterested in—er—my motives.” 

“ Tadeed |” 

it was all Mrs. Bramar could say, for rack her 
brains as she would no suspicion of the truth had 
dawned upon her, and she was ata perfect loss to 
imagine the reason that could influence the aris- 
tocratic and exclusive nobleman to call at the 
Hollies for only the second time in his life, when 
the fortunes of the Bramars were in the des- 
cendants. 
| “ Yes,” continued his lordship, “ I--er--have 

a favour to ask. Some people in my position 











would say I was about to confer one rather— 
but I don’t say that, madam-—-er—I hope I au 
too—er—modest, You are doubtless a woman of 
the world, Mrs. Bramar, and I need not waste 
words with you. To come straigut to the point, 
then, I want you to give me one of your 
daughters.” 

“ Give-—you---one—of—-my—daughtera!” re- 
peated Mrs. Bramar, dropping the words ont 
singly in her great surprise, and not even thea 
taking in the full meaning of the words, 

“ Yes ; it will be a fair exchange—my position 
and wealth for your daughter's youth and 
beauty. Perhaps I am rather--er—old for Miss 
Clarice” (and he had the grace to blush as he 
said it), “ but she can’t expect averything ; and 
I thought that—er—now that you had come t 
grief—er——1 mean—I beg your pardon—since 
this misfortune has overwhelmed your husband, 
you might be glad to get one of the girls 
settled.” 

“{--[-—-you are conferring a great honour on 
us, I am gure, my lord,” stammered Mra, Bra- 
mar, in some confusion and dismay, ‘ But Mr. 
Bramar—----" 

“T have seen him, and gained his conrent,” 
interrupted Lord Haughton, quickly, ‘‘I need 
scarcely eny how much he—indeed, a!/ of you- 
wil! gain by such an alliance.” 

“ But Clarice ! I am afraid she will object,’ 
declared the lady, forgetting her manners and the 
advantages which had been delicately hinted ot 
as to be gained by such a union. 

A frown puckered the brow of the old row 

“My dear madam, in my world young ladies 
are not allowed to question the parental autho- 
tity,” he said coldly. “If I gain your consent 
aud co-operation I will do my own wooing, and I 
have little fear of the result.” 

Mrs, Bramar was sorely distressed, 

Tnwardly she shuddered at the bare theught of 
sacrificing gay, laughing, innocent Clarice to this 
worn-out dissipated roué, titled though he were; 
but, on the other hand, if her husband already 
given the scheme his sanction it would be useless 
forher to withhold her own, and, after all, the 
position would be a splendid one, 

As Lady Haughton, Clarice would be » queen 
of fashion and society, And besides, had she not 
herself just been bemonning that, as the daugh- 
ters of a bankrupt, her girly would have no 
chance in the matrimonial market. 

One thing she was glad to remember, Clarice 
had at least no entanglement, aob even a lover, 
unless her cousin—whose boyish admiration of her 
dated from the time when she wore pinafores-—- 
could be considered one, and the girl had 
alternately snubbed and petted hin. 

Her heart was evidently free ; then why should 
she not accept the splendid position offered her, 
and become one of the first magnates in the 
county’ Why should she refuse the goods the- 
gods provided, especially when by accpting the 
Karl, ste could do so much for her family ? 

If only this lordly suitor had been half a 
century younger ! If ouly—but then, of course, 
as he himself had wisely remarked, one could not 
expect to have everything. 

All this flashed through Mrs, Bramar’s mind 
in the few minutes she sat there with Lord 
Haughton, who was keenly watching the expres- 
sion on the fxce of bis hostess, 

“ Well,” he said, and she started at the sound 
of his voice, “ which has it, pros or cons” 

She had decided, and answered at once 

* As far as 1 am concerned, my lord, | shall do 
all in my power to further your views." 

He rose then with » smile of triumph on his 
thin, sinister lips. 

“Tneed hardly express my thanka to you,” 
he said. “ You are sasured that 7 shall know how 
to prove my gratitude in the future. I will not 
detain you longer now ; but if I may be permitted 
te see Miss Bramar before I leave f should be 
glad.” 

“ Certainly, but I am afraid—-it is so eudde 
She ies quite uaoprepared, you raust remember 
~~~" hesitated Mrs. Bramar. 

Still I should like to see her.” 

There was no mistaking the tone that sounded 
more like a command than a request, 

With a somewhat heightened colour and a bow 
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whieh was uvconsciously haughty Mrs. Bramwar 
left the room to go in quest of her daughter. 

She found Clarice still sitting where she had 
foft her, her hands clasped idly on her kness, her 
eyes with a far-away look gazing out into space. 
Bee was not there, and Mre. Bramar breathed a 
aigh of relief. 

As her mother appronched her Clarice turned 
round, a half sad, wholly eweet smile lingering on 
her lips, cailed there, perchance, by some happy 
memory—the last stoile that was seen on those 
perfect features for many‘a long and weary day, 





CHAPTER V. 

Iv was a difficult task that Mrs, Bramar set 
herself wen she undertook to send Clarice to 
Lord Haughton. 

The girl was uaturally greatly surprised: whea 
her mother toid her the Harl desired an inter- 
view with her ; but with quick intuition she half 
guessed his reasons, and showed sucha strong re- 
uguance for him, carrying her little head more 
haughtily than ever as she rose from her seat | 
with o quiet determination in her manner that 
considerably alarmed her mother, 

“ Stop, Clarice,” she said, faintly. “ Do nothing 
rash, Limplore you. So much depends on you ; 
indeed, I may say al! depends on you, Take time 
to consider; above al!, do not offend Lord 





Haughton,” 
‘ut why should I care whether I do or 
not?” ori Clarice, conteraptucusly, “ Of 


ourse, 1 do not know yet. what he has to say 
to me; but if it is, as I suspect, and as you 
imply, the sooner he has been taught the folly 
and presumption of his conduct the better.” 

“ But, my dear, you do not understand,” Mrs. 
Bramar protested feebly. “From something 
your fatber let fall, and the Ea:] has confirmed, 
{ imagine we are under heavy obligations to him 
—in fact, are totally in his power.” 

The mean wretch!” cried the girl, with 
flashing eyes; “and so he would take edvantage 
of our position and poverty to—--~Mother ”-~ 
suddenly pausing in her fiery outburst, and, 
coming across the room, she knelt at ber feet— 
‘mother, do you really wish it }” 

“Ol, my dear, my dear, I don’t know what 
I wish!” sobbed Mrs, Bramar, hysterically. 

But I thought-—-you care for no-one else, you 
know, Clarice—and perhaps the position and 
title, my dear, and—-ond the knowledge that you 
had saved us all from ruin might-—~ might 
influence you, Clarice, It is not so much for 
your father and I that I ask thie, but for Bee’s 
sake-—poor little Bee, who-——” 

“There, there, mother, you need say no 





ry) 


more,” Clarice said ina cold, calm voice, which 
her mother hardly recognised as hers, and rising 
slowly from her kneeling position, “It shall be 
as you wish.” 

“Bub, my ear, not if-—~” 

“ Nay,” interrupted Clarice, wearily, “ we will 
argue the point no more. And, besides, it is 
hardly polite to keep my ‘nture lord and master 
in suspense so long.”’ 

She ended with a little mocking laugh that 
grated strangely on her mother’s ears, and then 
she almost ran out of the room te meet—her 
doom 

Of that interview with thee Earl, who had 
seemed an old, old man to Clarice when she was 
@ tiny little mite in pinafores, the girl never 
afterwards thought even without a shudder, and 
to no human being did she ever breathe a word 
of what had happened. But when she returned 
to the morning-room after she had dismissed her 
lordly lover, Mrs. Bramar cried out ab sight of 
her white drawn face. No sculptured marble | 
could bave been more immoved er cold. ; 

“Well, mother,” she said, throwing hereelf | 

a chair, and there was an unnatural glitter | 
in her once laughing eyes, “we are saved. Behold | 
the future Countess of Haughton. Will you not | 
congratulate me, dear?” she added, in softer | 
tones, 

But Mra, Bramar could only weep. 

“Why do you cry, mother?” Clarice went 
on, in the same reckless manner. “Did you 





not yourself hint that the title and position were 
worth securing? And as for the encumbrance 
that goes with them; it is hardly worth o 
thought. It is true I shall be tied al! my life to 
a souffy, old, wizened specimen of the genus homo, 
but what matters? It is the first step that 
costs, as our witty neighbours the French say. 
After that ali will be easy.” 

“Oh, Clarice, Clarice, you will break my 
heart,” sobbed Mra. Bramar. 

“ More likely my own,” Clarice murmured, 
aside ; but aloud she answered, “ No, no, mother, 
it will not. Cheer up, all will be well by-and. 
by. And now dear little Bee will be able to 
enjoy all her old luxuries, Oh, yes, if I bad had 
any hesitation it would have been banished for 
Bee's sake,” 

* For Bee's sake !"’ 

And that was what ehe kept repeating to her- 
self over and over again, as with clasped hands 
and weary pain-stricken eyes she Pr back- 
wards aad forwards ia the prettily-decorated 
bedroom which the sisters had shared from their 
infancy, and where she had crept away now to do 


, battle with her misery. 


Only the thought of that dearly-loved sister, 
whose future would be secured by her eelf- 
sacrifice, nerved her to bear this great. trouble, 
to which the loss of all worldly gooda would have 
been a trifle to her. 

And in the gloaming Bee found her quiet now, 
having worn herself ovt with excitement and 
grief, but with a wan pale face, sitting by the 
open window and rocking herrelf gently to 
and fro, 

“Oh! Clarice, Clarice!” the younger sister 
cried, breaking in upon her sad reverie, “ Is it 
true what mother has been telling me, that Lord 
Haughton has been here, and that you have 
accepted him ?” 

* Quite true, Bee darling,” Clarice answered, 
calmly. ‘ What do you think of my choice of a 
husband f ” 

“J—I don’t know,” hesitated Bee. “ He’s not 
quite the man I should have imagined you would 
marry ; for, of course, as I said to mother,” she 
continued with delicious frankness, ‘it would be 
impossible for you to care for that old fogey; but 
then he’s very, very rich, I’ve heard, and you 
will be able to have everything you want-—-horses 
and carriages and diamonds, and be my lady into 
the bargain, Oh! Clarice, won’t that be de- 


| lightful! ‘My sister, the Countess of Haughton,’ 


sounds grand, does it not ?” 

“ Then the match meets with your approval ?” 
and surely it was well Bee could not see the 
expression of her sister’s face in the growing 
darkness, 

“How oddly you epeak, Clarice!” Bee said 
in a puzzled tone. “ One would think that you 
already regretted your decision ; and to be sure,” 
reflectively, “Lord Haughton is not a very nice 
man to lock at, though I don’t think I have ever 
spoken to him, and it ie a pity he is so old, unless 
to be sure he does not live long.” 

“Tt is getting dark and has turned quite 
chilly,” Olarice said, shivering, and rising sud- 
denly. 

The thought that Lord Haughton’s speedy 
demise might release her from a heavy yoke had 
occurred to her own mind, but put into words 
by her younger sister, it had an unpleasant 
sound ; and she hastened to change the subject 
of cobversation. “It must surely be nearly 
dinner:time,” she added, 

“ Father is not going to dine at home to-day,” 
rejoined Bee, in satisfied tone, that indicated 
that the loss of Mr. Bramar’s society at the 
festive board wes not lamented by his younger 
daughter, “ so mother has ordered high tea. It’s 
so much more sociable, and I don’t think any of 
us can have much appetite. What with the 


piece of news, I declare I feel quite knocked up, 
and I shan’t feel at all sorry when it’s bed- 
time.” 

* Nor shall I,” declared Clarice, 

Yet when shs at length sought her couch, 
worn out with the events and anxieties of the 
day, she was tossing about restlessly from side 
to side, long after Bee's geritle breathing showed 
that she had sunk to repose, ‘vainly endeavour- 





ing to lay the ghost of an oll love—a ghost 
ey been valled forth by » careless remark 
o 5. 


“ After al], Clarice,” she had observed, com- 
placently, as she laid her golden head on the 
illow, “I would quite as coon marry the old 
1 asl ay 8 morose fellow suea’ — 
young as he is, end some people say good-looki. 
—though 1 never could see it. He would make 
a tartar of a husband, and no mistake, I know 
I should be afraid of him !” 


et ee 


CHAPTER YI. 


Tue marriage of Lord. Haughton to Mise: 
Clarice Bramar was a great event in the county, 
and there were found many to envy the young: 
bride her elderly bridegroom—or, to speak more 
correctly, the splendid poeition and future pros- 
pects which such an union secured, notwithstand-- 
ing the many dark stories connected with the 
Earl. — er Ge ya ven a = not — 
certain that he ived ab Crai, ‘ourt ;. 
aud when he did honour his panel bane by 
his presence it was to fill the place with boon 
companions, who spent their mornings in track- 
ing down the deer in the great forests which sur- 
rounded the Court, shooting partridges, or in- 
dulging in other sports, et their eveninge- 
were passed in debauchery and wild orgies. 

The Earl had been an only son, and had enc- 
ceeded to the estates but late in life, so that it 
was well that in his reckless youth he had beew 
unable to squander the vast patrimovy which 
was eventuelly his. For sixty-nine yoars he had 
been a celibate, tc the surprise and chagrin of 
many a fair lady who bad practised her wiles 
upon him, with the fond hope of one day reigning 
ae mistress of Craigg Court. 

Then there were ugly rumours circulated as 
to the reasons for the Earl’s heart remaining 
impregnable. Some said that he had s wife 
already, living abroad, whom he had deserted ;. 
others, that his entanglements were so numerous 
it would be difficult to break them ; again, that 
no lady of position would trust him with her 
danghter’s happiness. 

his last assertion, at least, was mere spite, 
for the lady who gave this as her opiwion. wae- 
oue of those who had angled most skilfully, but 
equally unsuccessfully for the nobleman’s hand, 

It was a fact, however, that none of the fair 
sex ever came to the Court, for bold ag these 
matchmakers were uot one had been found bold 
enough to beard the grim lion in his den. So it 
may be imagined no little stir was caused when 
it became public news that the hitherto invul- 
nerable Earl had succumbed to the charms of 
pretty Clarice Bramar—a mere nohody—not- 
withstanding her youth and beauty, only a 
country squire’s daughter. 

True the Bramars bad held their own thus 
far, for Celia Clifford was the niece of a baronet 
when Ellis Bramar had wooed and won her. 
Still there was a wide breach between the not 
over rich landowner and the upper crust of 
society, and envious aud spiteful tongues wagged 


freely. 

The wedding-day had arrived, and Clarice 
was being arra for the ceremony—sacrifice 
she called it, bitterly, in ber own mind, To 
have seen the girl's calm face and manner bone 
would have guessed at the cruel suffering ebe 
was enduring. ; 

“Oh, you look lovely—perfectly lovely, 
Clarice!” Bee declared ecatatically, as having 
put the last finishing touches to her sister's 
toiletie she stepped hack to gain a better view 
of the tout ensemble, “Yes, there is'no mistake 


© q . ” 
shock of mother’s revelation, and then this last | pirate thease ge one 


Clarice shivered ; it was not a fate that she 
had at all desired. 

“Tam sure the old Ear) will go into raptures 
when he sees you,” continued Bee, volubly, not 
noticing how the pain deepened in her sister's 
eyes. " L begin to think myself that, after all, 
he will have the best of the bargain. J am sure 
it cannot be often that am old man, evem an Earl, 
secures such a lovely bride.” 

“You are developing quite » new rile for 
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flattery, Bee,” Clarice said, trying to speak | 


htly, and not succeeding very well. ‘Since 
when have you discovered that you had a 
‘lovely’ sister?” 

“Since you have been elected a Countess,” 
laughed Bee, “But really, Clarice, there is a 
great deal more truth in the saying that ‘ fine 
feathers make fine birds’ thauv one would credit, 
Iam sure no one would recognise you in that 
crearay satin as the same girl who used to wear 
a dyed brown merino,” 

“ Probably not,” Clarice sighed, “I don’t feel 
like the same girl at all.” 

“T should think not,” rejoined Bee, briskly. 
“ Plain Miss Bramar and the Countess of 
Haughton are two very distinct people, Indeed, 
I am fast losing my own individuality ; some of 
your glory is reflected on me, I suppose,” she 
added, gaily. “Ab, what is it, Jane?” as the 
housemaid appeared in the doorway. 

“Tf you please, mies, the carriage is waiting for 
my lady,” 

The last two words. were spoken in a tone of 
awe. 

“ What a hurry everyone seems to be in to do 
away with my old identity,’ Clarice thoughd, 
eadly. Why may I not enjoy the last few 
hours of my girlish. freedom without being 
reminded constantly of the chains which are so 
soon to enthral me?” 

Then she went down the narrow staircase, at 
the foot of which her father was waiting. 

‘We shall be late,” he said, hurriedly, ashe 
handed his daughter into the carriage ; and the 
next miunte they were being whirled off to the 
church os fastas a pair of bigh-stepping greys could 
take them. 

Of the two, straugely enough, the bridegroom 
was by far the more nervous as the ceremony 
proceeded. More than once he glanced sur- 
reptitiously round the church as if he feared an 
interruption ; his voice was tremulous, as he 
repeated the worde after the clergyman, and his 
knees shook as with the palsy. 

As for Clarice she was.calm, cold, and collected, 
Clearly the responses fell. from her pale lips, 
never an eyelid quivered, the band was firm, 
though deathly chill, that she held out for the 
bridegroom to place the galden cirelet on ‘that 
made her his. But people noticed, too, that her 
cheeks were like sculptured marble, as white and 
as immovable,. There was no varying blush upon 
the lovely face, no sly upward glance to meet her 
lord’s, no signs of happiness dimpling her mouth, 
or flashes of light in her down-dropt eyes. 

“She is ag self-poseessed as though she were 
born 4 princess,” whispered the great brewer's 
wife admiringly to a friend, ‘‘She don’b seem 
a bib overcome by the diguity of her vew 
position,” 

‘*T must say she behaves splendidly,” admitted 
the Dowager Marchionees of Stonylaud, “ She 
is & born Countess,” unconsciously reiterating 
Boe's expressed opinion. 


ihe Honourable Mre. Vesey, who had no daughters 
to get married,-uud consequently could afford to 
be charitable, 


on the part of the spectators they had adjourned 
to sign the register, 

Was it fancy that the uneasy look had left 
the bridegroom’s face and was replaced by an 
air of elation, and that of the bride shrank a 
little as he drew her arm through his and ied her 
down the nisle ? : 

Outside a large crowd had gathered, for if the 
old Earl was not popular they were curious, and 
his beautiful wife was well-beloved by the inhabi- 
tants of the country town where she bad been 
born and passed all her uneventiul life among 
them. ; 

So the cheers were hearty and sincere that 
greeted their a ce, and for the first time 
that day the glimmer of a smile parted Clarice’s 
lips as she bowed her acknowledgwents. 

The wedding guests themselves were bot lew 
—s cousin of the Harl’s, the Hoo. Augustus 
Saville, who had acted as best man, and the 
Rector and his son, & young naval officer home on 
sick leave, Bee bad been chief and ouly brides- 
maid, for, to her éstonishment, when she had 
proposed that Olarice’s old frien) and school- 
fellow, Kitty Leigh, should share her honour and 
duties, Clarice had vehemently refuved to listen 
to such a proposition. 

Ib must be owned that the breakfast was a 
little flat. 

The speeches were hardly propitious, for some- 
how everyone felt the incongruity betweeu the 
youthful bride and the elderly bridegroom, May 
and December did not. appear te harmonize, 

The Ear! himself, now that he had secured his 
prize, seemed anxious to get away, whilst Clarice 
wae altogether unlike herself. 

Just for a few minutes, whilet Clarice was 


| changing her bridal robes for a travelling dress, | 


the two sisters were once more alone. 
she surprised and’ greatly distressed Bee by 


“Tt ig nothing. Do not say a word to father 
or mother about it, Bee,” she begged, endea 
vouring to regain her comporure, “I— I—it is the 
excitement, I suppose, and--and lenving you all, 
Oh, Bee, my darliug, I hope you at least will be 
happy! Ii l only were sure of that I should 
be more content.” 

* You need not be afraid for me, Clarice, dear,” 
whispered Bee, twining her plump white arms 
round her sister’s neck, and hiding her blushing 
face upon her shoulder. “I was going to tell you 
Charlie Graham has asked me to warry him to- 
; day, and I have said ‘ Yes.’” 
| ‘Then you love him?” Clarice questioned, 

raising her sweet shy face, und seauning it 
anxiously, 

“With all my heart,” cried Bee, fervently ; 
and there was no mistaking the happiness that 
shone in her eyes, the content that lay in their 
luminous depths, 

“Tam very, very glad, dear. Charlie is a good 
fellow, aud I am sure you will be happy,” Clarice 














| whispered soft i laid her li 
“She is quite worthy of the old Earl,” declared | y.ncgebicl rip saul queue teal eal adie 


Bee’s flushed cheek, 
Buta few minutes later as she paseed out of 
her childhood’s home, her heart was crying ovt 








“ A beautiful statue, T admit, but as cold and 


passionately,— 





a8 lifeless,” rejoined her coropanion, Mre. Ray, 
who was 8 Colonel's widow; avi the mother of 
three boney pavssée spinstere, aud who had hawked 
her wares from town to the country, from the 
country to the cea-side, from the sea-side to the 
Continent for fiteen successive teasons without 
having arrived at any practical ‘result, for the 
three Migees Ray still “ hang fire,” as the officers 
10 their father’s regiment were wont! to describe 
their failure to secure husbands, » 

“ Poor thing ! she don’t look very happy, and 
ne wonder, marrying & man old enough to be 
her grandfather,” said tlie good eexton’s wife, 
pityiugly. 

“And such a wicked old fellow, Earl though he 
be, I ve heard,” added a neighhour, 

Ab! ond that’s true enough,” put in a third 
Boesip “ Did ye never hear the story of-—” 
Hush, here they come |” 

For these Jast speakers were standing in the 

porch, and just then the wedding-party emerged 








from the yestry, whither, during these criticisms 


“ I did it for Bee's sake ; and now there would 
have been no need of my. sacrifice. She will be 
happy, dear little Bee, whilap I——” 

A bitter sob rose to her throat, 
sacrifiee had been in vain, 

Ah! if Bee had only known a few hours 
sooner ; if Charlie Graham had only spoken 
yesterday ; if Clarice hed only had the faintest 
inkling of the truth ; if she had only have 
guessed at the attachment of the Rector’s son 
for bonny Bee, how differeat her own future 
night have been ! 


Truly her 


Then Clarice’s unpatura! calm gave way, and | 


breaking into a sudden fit of hysterical weeping. | 


“Dear me, Kitty, how you startled me,” she 
eaid, reprovingly. 4 

“TI was so startled myself, you must forgive 
me, mamma, dear,” rejoined her daughter, cepre- 
cativgly. ‘Only fancy, Clarice Bramar being 
married, and us not to know that ehe was even 
en da.” 

er bat is news indeed !” observed the elder 
lady, as having recovered from the shock caused 
by her daughter’s abrupt exclamation, she pro- 
ceeded with her task of milking and sugering the 
coffee, “It must have been a very eudden 
affair.” ‘ 

“Such a» grand match,” pursued Kitty, 
ignoring her mother’s last remark—-“ the Hart of 
Haughton. I wonder where she met him, and 
how old he is, and if ho is very handsome and 
rich. Clarice always used to say she would uever 
marry an ugly man whatever his cther qualifica- 
tions might be.” de 

Kitty rattled on, avd Mrs. Lee joined ber 
daughter in waking invumerable conjectures, all 
of which, if they had only have known it, were 
more or less wide of the mark. 

In the buzz of the conversation that eneved, 
Leigh’s silence paseed unremarked ; it was to. 
uvu‘ual thing for him to be taciturn M 

When, however, he arose and said, in @ voice 
strangely volike his own, “1 sball not be hone 
unti}late two-night; do not wait dinner for me,” 
Mrs. Leigh glanced at his moody fdee in eur: 
prise. i 
“ Kitty,” she said, as the door closed on His 
retreating figure, “ did it ever eccur to you that 
Fits was iv Jove with Clarice Bramar ?” 

‘Never, marma,” declared Kitty, opering 
wide her blue eyes in astonishment. “ On the 
contrary, I should have thought that Fitz wae 
the very last person to be szaitten with anyone ; 
apd as for Clarice, you know, marame, she 
always laughed “at him, and called him a hyyd 





chondriac | 

Mra. Leigh, however, was far from being con- 
vinced; but she did not pursue the subject 
farther. 

In the meantime Fitz was travelling city wards 
with 2 lowering brow, end with asything but 
pleasant thoughts for his companions, 

Whatever coubts he had entertained before he 
knew vow the truth that he loved Clarice 
Bramer the firet day he saw her—that he had 
worshipped ber in the secret recesses of his heart 
up-to [the prevent moment, 

Alas! Why had he not epoken whilat there 
was yet a chance? Why, ah, why! had he le! 
the golden opportunities slip by s!! unheeded 2 

Yet if she cared for him would che have beer 
able 80 soon to console herself with anothef? 
Would she have hartered freedom and happiness 
and forged other chains for herself—goiden 
though they were ? 

Could it be possible that he was deceiving 
himeelf; that, after all, he had heen mistaken } 
Bad she been worth the winning? Would ste 
be worth regretting? S80 he tried te comfort 
himself but vainly. 

Try a= he would he cou'd not bring bimeelf to 
regard Clarice as thore other women whom he &o 








| and wealth. 





CHAPTER. VIL 


Tur party at the Cedars were seated around 
the breakfnat table, Kitty was hastily «canning 
the news in the Duily Telegraph before Fitz | 
should carry it off as was his custom, when a 
sudden exclamation from the former made Mrs. 
Leigh nervously drop the sugar-tongg. 





heartily despised for marrying simply for position 
His sou) was still being torn anc 
tossed by conflicting emotions, when he was 
attracted by 8 familiar form avd figure crossing 
over from the other side of the way, 

Some impul-e made bim hasten his steps, and 
just as the stranger's fout rested on the kerb- 
stone he was startled by @ voice at his elbow. 

“ Mr. Ralph Morrison, if I am not misteken 4” 

“Ah, Mr, Leigh, how are you ?” returned the 
other cordially, as he held out his hand. 

Fitz noticed at once how worn and haggard 
the young man looked, and mentally ejaculated 
“auother victim 1” 

It happened that their ways lay in the rame 
direction, Morrison having one cr two editors to 
interview in the Strand, and Fitz’a chambers 
being situnted {n the Temple, s0 they walked 
on togetiver, 

“I euppore you have heard the news of my 
cousin's marriage?” remarked Ralph, presently. 

“Yes, we saw it in the paper this morning. 
You were at the wedding, 1 presume?” 

“Not I. The whole affair is # perfect mystery 
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to me, not to say a terrible shock into the bar- 
gain. 1 don’t think I made a secret with regard 
to my attachment to Clarice when she was 
visiting you; but I can’t say she gave me much 
encouragement. Still I always meant to try my 
fuck again, and I made so sure that there was 
no one else in the field that I thought I could 
efford to wait until I had something more tan- 
gible to offer her. And lo! the has been 
carried off, so to speak, before my very eyes 
without a word of warning. 

“My own case exactly,” Fitz thought, but 
aloud he only said, “Then you have not heard 
of this engagement *” 

“Not a word; and I must have been kept 
purposely in the dark, for I met my uncle in 
town only a fortnight ago, and he never men- 
tioned the subject.” 

“ And the fortunate bridegroom, do you know 
him?” Ralph was so absorbed in his own grief 
end chagrin that he never noticed the eager 
interest displayed by the other, 

**T have not the honour of a personal acquaint- 
anos with his lordship,” be said in a tone of 
bitterness, “ but I have known sufficiently of him 
by report not to desire it, He is an old roué of 
the worst type.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated Fits, momen- 
tarily taken off his guard ; then recovering him- 
self quickly, he added, “I should never have 
itmmagined Miss Bramar would have been the 
kind of girl to make such a match.” 

“ And I aro convinced that she has not made 
it of her own free will,” said Ralph, firmly. “I 
have my own suspicions that Clarice has been 
sacrificed for family reasons." 

““A woman can hardly be forced into a 
marriage against her will in these days.” Tits 
remarked, with something of his own cynicism. 

“Not by physical force, perhaps,” admitted 
Ralph, “but there is such a thing as moral per- 
euasion, which is oftentimes the more difficult 
to withetand. At any rate there has been some 
uaderhand work, or I should have been asked to 
the wedding. Take my word for it, it was 
politic to keep me away, for I should have been 
sare to have discovered the truth, and might 
possibly have upseb Mr. Bramar's plans.” 

They had reached the Temple by this time, 
aad with another hearty handshake parted. 
Nome hidden link of sympathy appeared to 
have drawn them strangely together, though it 
is certain neither gauged the depth of the oiher’s 
feelings. 

_ - o . 

It had been decided that the “happy pair” 
thould pass some months on the Continent 
before settling down at Craigg Court. This 
arrangement was the least distasteful of any that 
cou'd have been made to Clarice, who dreaded 
nothing more than beiog thrown exclusively on 
her husband for society. So long as they were 
ootistantly travelling about there was littie fear 
of this coming to poss. 

To say that Clarice was altogether unhappy 
iu these early days of her wedded life would be 
untrue. What girl of nineteen, who has been 
geared in a quiet country town, would not enjoy 
her first peep ioto the world beyond? And 
Clarice did enjoy it. 

“Ah! it would have been elysium, indeed,” 
she murmured one evening as she leant over the 
balcony of the chalet where they were staying 
for a few daye, “if it had not have been for the 
evcumbrance that goes with it all. But oh! I 
fear I am almost beginning to hate him,” 

Of one thing Clarice could not complain—her 
husband never forced unweleome attentions 
upon her. Indeed, she often found herself 
wondering why he had married her at all; her 
reasons for becoming his wife must bave been 
patent to him and the world at large, she 
thought, with a heightened colour. 

It had been the first day after crossing over 
from Dover that his lordship had said to her 
quite coolly, as he sipped his morning cup of 
chocolate,— 

“Of course, Clarice, it ie only pnataral that 
we should each have our favourite pursuits, I 
shall not attempt to interfere with yours; you 
can employ your time as it pleases you beet, aad 
L imagine you will bardly object if I do the same 





All I shall exact from you is to behave in such 
® manner when we are seen together in public 
that shall give no cause for comment by sian- 
derous tongues.” 

And Clariee had rejoined that she would 
endeavour to carry out her lord’s behest. So 
it was rarely that they met, excepting at the 
table d'héte dinner, which in her own heart the 
Countese believed her husband frequented simply 
te avoid a lengthy téfe 4-téte, which would have 
been inevitable had the meal been served in 
their own apartment, 

it had been early autumn when Clarice was 
married, and the season had far advanced, when 
the Earl startled his wife one morning by 
declaring it to be time for them to turn their 
steps homewards if they would reach Hugland 
for Christmas, which his lordship declared his 
intention of spending at Craigg Court. The 
announcemert came to Clarice with something 


like a shock, 


“Tt has been just endurable thus far,” she 
thought, “but what will it be when we are 
thrown constantly together, as we perforce 
must be at the Court. If I find it to 
endure his presence occasionally for a few 
minutes, how I shall grow to hate and detest 
him when I see him hourly! To think of 
having to pass all my life with him, of being 
obliged to submit to his odious caresses, to— 
oh! Heaven, I cannot endure even the thought, 
how much less the reality |" 

She threw herself face downwards on a couch 
and sobbed herself into a fit of exhaustion, 
which considerably alarmed her maid when 
she came in to attend her mistress half-an- 
hour later. 

Poor Clarice { this was but the beginning. 
How would it end? She never dreamt that 
life held worse in store for her than any evils 
she had as yet suffered; thab one day, not e0 
far distant, she would look back on ‘hose first 
months of her married life as peacefu!—almost 
happy, compared with those dark days which 
so soon followed and overwhelmed her with their 
heavy burden of sorrow. 





CHAPTER VILL. 


Ir was a perfectly ideal Christmas in England 
that year. The snow covered the earth with ite 
pure white mantle, the berries on the holly and 
mistletoe gleamed brightly, the frost sparkled 
like a myriad of diamonds on the branches of 
the trees, 

At Craigg Court Christmas was to be kept 
right royally, for the Marl wae bringing home 
his bride, and he had given orders to his steward 
that the rejoicings should be conducted on an 
extensive scale. Two huge oxen were to be roasted 
out-of-doors, and the joints divided amongst the 
poor ; whilst his tenants, for the most part well- 
to-do farmers, were to partake of his hospitality 
in the great hail ; 

It was a novel situation for a country Squire’s 
daughter to find herself being driven by a high- 
stepping pair of greys through the keen air, amid 
the deafening shouts of the rejoicing crowd. Not 
that the Earl was atall pcoular, but he was feared 
if not respected ; end he had “come down hand- 
somely,” to say the least of it, was universally 
admitted on this occasion, 

Huge arohways, formed of ¢ ns and 
flowers, spanned the road ab every turn, and 
atood out in strong relief against the back- 
ground of snow, w now and again appro- 
priate mottos on blue and crimson cloth met 
the eye, 

But'lf Clarice felt any elation at all this display 
made in the Karl’s and her own honour, it faded 
quickly at the sight of the grim spectre seated by 
her side. They had reached the entrance of the 
park now, and the crowd pressed nearer, 

“ What are they going to do?” Clarice asked, 
in some alarm, as a number of men seized the 


“Ouly take out the horses and draw the 
carriage up to the Court themselves,” said the 
Earl, complacently. “There is no need for fear,” 

But Clarice did not hear his last words. She 


was looking straight before her at some object 
that rivetted her attention. 

“See,” she said, touching the Earl's. arm. 
“ Who ia that terrible old woman standing just 
in front of the horses? How she glares at us! 
She looks more like a fiend than human flesh and 
blood, Ah!” 
~ The Countess gave a little shriek as she cowered 
back and covered her face with her hands, for at 
that moment one of the horses, hitherto so docile, 
turned restive. There wasaloud shout, a wild 
cry, and someone was down beneath the grey's 
feet. Only for a moment; the next, strong 
shands drew forth a mangled, bleeding body. 

It had all been so sudden. No one knew how 
it bad happened ; but for one horrified moment 
Clarice eo seen the Earl’s face turn a livid hue, 
and a cruel gleam come into his eyes. Only sae 
and Jean, the coachman, knew that he had 
reached forward and given the reins a sudden 
jerk that had made the grey plunge. 

The next moment he had sprung out of the 
carriage; and the crowd fell back as with 
apparent concern and commiseration the Earl 
approached the group who were gathered round 
the unconscious woman. 

“Ts she dead ¢” he asked, and his tones were 
so shaken, his manner so agitated that people 
whispered that this seemingly stony-hearted old 
man some feeling after all, 

“ She looks like it, my lord,” a woman replied, 
as she curtised low ; ‘' but here comes the doctor ; 
he'll know more about it, maybe.” 

Just then a young man stepped forward. 

“There has been an accident, I understs 1d,” 
he said, raising his hat to the Earl. “ Per aaps 
my services may be of use,” 

“ Yea, yes,” Lord Haughton responded quickiy, 
“ Cousider the poor creature your especia! chargs, 
and Jet her want for nothing—that ia, if she still 
lives,” 

The doctor bowed, then rs and made a 
hasty examination of the injured woman. 

"She is alive, my lord,” he said then ; and it 
was well nobody noticed the momentarily darken- 
ing of the Earl’s face, 

But he recovered himeelf immediately, and 
said blandly,— 

“Let her be taken to the lodge, or "—after 
asecond’s pause, almost imperceptible—“ 
the Court will be better. There is more 
to be the needful accommodation there,” 

There was a Jow murmur of applause at this 
announcement, Truly the lord of the manor 
was developing a new character, and one little 
according with the rumours of his past life, 

Then the Fiarl resumed his seat in the carriage, 
and the progress towards the Court was continued. 

But, to Clarice’s imagination it seemed more like 
a funeral cortége than a triumphant procession, 
with the men closely following in their wake 
bearing that senseless body. 

“Who is she?” Clarice asked for the second 
time, and Lord Haughton answered gruffiy,— 
“She is a gipsy, known hereabouts as Mad 
Meg.” 
The Countess asked no more questions, but 
once or twice she glanced furtively at the Earl’s 
face, which was inscrutable as usual; only she 
fancied the eyes gleamed more brightly, and 
the lines about the mouth were more clearly 
Ree feeling filled the girl's heart 

A vague uneasy feeling e ’e heart. 
What = this woman to the Earl? Why had 
he wished her dead? And oh, stranger still ! 
why had he afterwards evinced such a strong 
golicitude for her welfare { And as she recalled 
the evil look on ber husband’s face as he had 
jerked the reins, s great and terrible feeling of 
fear crept over her, 

The Court was reached at last, to Clarice’s no 
small satisfaction, but she could not represa 4 
shudder as the Earl drew her hand through his 
arm and led her through the assembled tenantry 
and servants who lined the hall. 

It was, indeed, a pretty and a cheery scene. 
Horned antlers, huge picuures, , guns and 
spears, weapons of ancient and m warfare, 


interspereed with wreaths of evergreens, smid 
the leaves of which the red and white berries 





gleamed blightly, adorned the carved oak walls of 
the grand old hall, 
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Faces eager, flushed, and smiling, peered from 
dark corners, anxious to obtain a glimpse of the 
Earl’s bonnie bride, 

But there were no fond mother’s arms waiting 
to be thrown around the young Countess’s neck ; 
no father’s no sister’s welcome in store 
for her, and without these Clarice’s home-coming 
seemed gloomy and sad, 

With what intense she yearned for the 
sympathy and affection of a woman of her own 
raok none knew but herself. 

Once she had ventured timidly to suggest to 
her husband that some of those near and dear to 
her should be invited to meet them on their 
arrival at the Court, but he had peremptorily 
negatived the idea. 

“To is best that you should understand at 
once,” he had said, coldly, “ that in marrying you 
I did not wed myaelf to your whole family, I 
have kept my promise so far as to help your 
father out of his difficulties—that was part of 
the compact when he agreed to acceps me as 
his daughter’s suitor—but there the matter 
ends,” 

And Clarice dare not urge her wishes on the 
subject further, But, oh! what would she not 
have given as she stood there, the cynosure of 
all eyes, to have been upheld by her mother’s 
presence, or to have had the gloomy thoughts 
that would crowd upon her chased away by 
pretty Bee’s lively banter. Ib was some relief 
when she waa at Jength permitted to retire to 
her own apartments. ith nervous haste she 
tore off her bonnet and heavy furs, and ex- 
changed her travelling-dress for a blue satin 
quilted petgnoir. 

“Do not let me be disturbed any more to- 
night,” she said, wearily, as her maid brought a 
little tray containing an appetising repast, and 
placed it on a table by her side, 

“ Mais oui, madame, but if milord asks for 
you?” 

“Tell him I am fatigued by the journey— 
make any excuse, so long asI am left in peace.” 

Ninette, for that was her name, made a little 
moue, safely shielded from observation by the 
high back of her lady’s lounging chair, and she 
wondered a little why the Countess should not be 
so aweetly amiable as usual. 

‘* After such a reception, too, ma fui /” she 
muttered, as she closed the door softly behind 
her. ‘“ Milady is dificile, indeed, not to be 
pleased, even if that old 

“ Ninette |” 

The girl gave a little etartied cry. She had 
been sd absorbedin her thoughts that she had 
not noticed a dark figure coming out of a room 
on her left until it paused before her, 

“Pardon, milord,” she said, hastily, recogni- 
sing the Earl, “ but I Fr 

Before she could say more an arm was thrown 

round her waist and a kiss was snatched from her 
rosy lips, 
‘Ma foi!” she cried, struggling and fright- 
ened, for looking into the old man’s leering face 
she eaw an expression in his eyes that she had 
never seen before. 

“Hush!” whispered the Earl, “there is a 
trifle that will make us quits,” thrusting into her 
hand a crisp note. “And, by Jove, I’d like to 
have another at the same price.” 

But Ninette had succeeded in releasing hereelf 
from his grasp by this time and was speeding 
beck down the corridor. 

“St—op,” hiccuped the Earl; and the girl, 
now safely beyond his reach, looked over her 
sboulder with a sparkle of mischief in her dark 
eyes, and a coquettish toss of her head. “‘ Where 
ia-—is the Countess ?” 

“In her own apartment, milord, She has re- 
tired for the night.” 

R ant her I desirs her presence in the great 
38 ae 


- But milord——” 

“Bub mi—vo buts, girl. Give my message. 
Say I command the Countese’s presence, if that 
suits her better.” 

And the Karl turned away a him- 
self eomething about a “ saucy little -eyed 
witch,” in which no reference was intended to 
his Countess, 














Meanwhile, Ninette having reached her lady’s 
suite of aparments paused outside the door, first 
toexamine critically the Ear)’s gift, which proved 
to be a five-pound uote, and then, having satisfied 
herself of its value, to take out of her pocket a 
eambric handkerchief. which she applied vigor- 
ously to her cheeks and lips. 

“ Uugh !” she said, turning up her little nose, 
“but I like not the embrace of that old man, 
I would not have more even at /¢ méme prix.” 

She indulged in @ little laugh, then straight- 
— her features to a becoming gravity tapped 
lightly at the door, 

“Come in |” cried the Countess, impatiently ; 
and Ninebtte entered, looking a trifle shamefaced 
in the presence of the proud young beauty seated 
there. “i thought you understood that I wished 
to remain undisturbed |” her mistress added in 
a tone of annoyance, 

“ Mais oui, milady, but miord desnes your 
presence in the great ; vol4, commands, 
that wag the word,” 

“But did you not tell him that I was 
fatigued ¢” 

“ Inutile, milady. He ia desperate, and, pardon, 
milady, but I think--I am sure—oh! this 
English, it would be dangerous te refuse,” 

“T donot understand you, Ninette,” said the 
Countess, endeavouring to speak lightly. “Why 
do you l#ok so mysterious }’ 

For answer Ninette glanced cautiously round 
asif fearing even there to be overhead ; then 
laying one finger on her lip she advanced, and, 
bending low, whispered something in the Coun- 
teas’s ear. 

“Now milady understands why milerd is 
dangerous this evening,” ebe added, as she 
straightened hereelf. 

The pallor on Clarice’s cheeks deepened ; 
evidently she did understand, for without 
—— Ninette further she began at once to 


rese. 
“Give me the black velvet, Ninette,” she 
said 


“But, malady, it is so triste—how do you call 
it, sombre?” 

“Do as I iell you,” rejoined the Countess, 
sharply, “ and waste no time in words,” 

Once arrayed, the French maid was fain to 
confess that Lady Haughton could not have 
chosen better, even though she discarded the 
jewele—glittering diamonde---that Ninette had 
placed ready for her. The dress was cut square 
in the bodice, and trimmed with rare old point 
d’ Alengon ; a plain black velveb band encircled 
the slender throat, and the raven tresses formed 
a natural coronet which needed no ornament to 
set it off. 

“Now follow mo,” the Countess commanded, 
as she walked slowly through the winding 
corridors end down the broad staircase, upon 
which her light footfall made no sound, 

As she reached the bottom she paused in sume 
dismay. The feast was evidently at its height. 
Three long tables extended the whole length of 
the hall, on which were piled edibles of every 
description, while huge tankards of foaming ale 
were being freely discussed, the fumes of which 
had already begun to toke effect on some of the 
guests, who were probably unaccustomed to such 
generous cheer, 

At the head of one of the tables sat the Karl, 
his face looking ghastly in contrast with the 
rubicund visages around hiin, and hie eyes were 
fierce and glittering. As they fell on his trem- 
bling wife there was a gleam of triumph not 
unmixed with malice in the leer he bestowed 
upon her. At » gesture from him Clarice 
approached. 

“Now, my lads,” he cried, “ fill up your glasses 
to the brim, and let us drink to the health of the 
Countess of Haughton.” 

At # given signal each glass was raised to the 
lips of the holder and drained to its dregs ; thea 
a deafening cheer arose, more resembling the 
yelle of wild beasts than the sound of human 
voices. 

“Again |” cried the Earl; and once more 
glacser were filled and emptied. 


(Continued on page 284.) 





LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 
OBAPTER 1% 


Ir was quite impossible for Leila to refuse 
herself participation ia a small degree with the 
pleasure Margot expressed at the approaching 
visit to Wilton Crosbie. 

“It will do you ao much good, darling,” was 
Margot’s reiterated remark, “just faucy how 
many montbe you have been in town buried in 
that gloomy old Mentroyal-street—no,” laughin 
slightly once, “ no, I am not going to abuse dea: 
kind Mrs. Newion ; but you know how often f 
have longed to tear you away with us, and you 
have always been such anaughty Leila! You 
never would come when 1 wanted you. I aan 
hardly believe that you are really going with us 
now! You promise you won't fail at the last 
moment, Leila?” 

Leila langhed ad this, faintly, wearily. 

“Dear Margot,” she said, quaintly, “do you 
imagine I am strong enough to defy your 
tyrannical mother?” this with a glance ab Mrs, 
Sylvester's comely form seated at a distany 
writing-table, 

A hearty laugh from Mrs, Sylvester at thix 
moment testified that she had caught the 
words, 

“Tyrant Iam!” she cried, glancing over her 
shoulder, “and tyrant I mean tu be, Leila Vane, 
where you are concerned, se nuw you are pre: 
pared for the worst |” 

It was the eveniog after Sir Julian’s vicik 

Margot, in a pretty white gown, was seated 
at the piano, playing aoftiy. 

“And Leila will love Wilton Crosbie, and 
simply adore Mra, Bernadine, won't she, racther 
dear,” she said in one of the pauses of hex 
music. 

But Mrs. Sylvester wae deep in her letra, 

Leila lay back in her chair and listened to 
Margot’s clear pretty voice chanting some modern 
pathetic ballad. 

“Ts Mrs. Bernadine like her son—or rather, { 
suppose, I should say is Sir Julian like hie mother, 
Margot!” she queried, after awhile, when tho 
song came toan end, 

Margot twisted round on her music stool, 

“Oh, yee, there is a resemblance, and yet— 
there is a great—great difference. Mrs, Berna. 
dine is really a beautiful woman so strangely 
young, and Sir Julian, as you seo, is hardly what 
one wotld call good-looking, and so grave and 
quiét as to seem years older than he can possibly 
be. Jt is so pretty, Leila, to see bim with hiv 
mother, he has just the same gentle protectiny 
way with her he would have with some child, 
and she depends upon him for everything.” 

‘He looks atrong!” Leila said the words 
dreamily. She recalled Julian’s dark interesting 
face, his kind, sympathetic eyes, and good,” she 
added, after an instant’s pause. 

Mre. Sylvester looked round here, 

“{ think Julian Bernadine one of the best 
and nicest boys I have ever met in my life. 1 
should consider myself a prond woman to call 
such a man my son!” 

“ Just listen to her, Leila,” cried Margot, with 
her ringing laugh, “ now is ehe nob a most un 
grateful creature, considering that she is the 
proud mother of two such magnifieent 
daughters,” 

"J never did care eepecially for girls,’ said 
Mrs. Sylvester quite placidly, but with o twinkle 
of her natural bumour in her eyes. 

“ We are in a bad way, Leila, aren’t we—but,” 
here Margot dropped her jesting manner, “ but 
it is high time you went to bed, Mias Vane, you 
are tired out. You have had a day of wild 
excitement, and you musi have a long night's 
reat,” 

Laila smiled up at her friend. 

“Now, who is the tyrant I shouii like to 
know?” She stretched out her littie handa, 
* pull me up, Margot. I am so lasy.” 

As they went together up the staira very 
slowly, Leila looked at Madeleine Sylvester wist- 
fully. 
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Gc ccanedebabaneeseedl ; 

“You would be really dieappoiuted if I did 
not go Lo Wiltou Crosbie, Margot ?” she asked. 

Margot stopped short on the stairs. 

" Disappointed, Leila! I simply should not 
yo at all if you did not go,” she finished | 
calply. 

Leila bent forward and kissed her, 

“* That vottles it,’ che said, softly. 

“But you feel it will do you good, don't you | 
lailaf You don’t hate golog very very much? | 
Remember, we shall be together, and it is a, 
charming house fo etay Iu. e can do just. what | 
wé like. Do say, dearest, that you will try and 
vé happy there ¢” 

“Happy!” Leila 
vitterly, Lalf-paasionately, 
recovered herself. ‘‘ Yes, Margot, dear, I am 
sure if will do me good to have sowe fresh 
coyniry air, and we shall be together as you 
say, that is everything. I have made up my 
mynd £ shall love Wiltom Crosbie, and find a 
wari place in wy heart for your friends. I will 
try and be happy for your sake, Margot, my dear, 
ay sister,” 

A rush of tears came into Margot's eyee at 
these laet tender words, Leila was not wont to 
speak out freely the secret thoughts of her 
heart; it might have seemed to an onlooker 
sometimes, as though she received Margot's faith- 
ful love dud devotion too coldly, but Margot 
knew better than this.. There were rare 
moments, such as this one, when Leila’s very 
heart seemed to be given to her, and she wes 
more than repaid for all her affeetionate thought. 
Not that « nature like Margot’s asks for pay- 
ngent whore it fs a case of love; such a nature is 
yntent to give to find expression for its tender 
ejactions; to love in a maternal protecting 
anxious way was Margot’s definition of happi- 
uesa, 

Yhe girls separated at their bedroom doors, 
and Leila went slowly up to the fire blawing 
cheerily on the hearth in her room. She stood 
iu frost of it, and stretched out her hands to the 
blaze, She was so cold—cold with a numb 
aching sense of desvlation that no fire could 
réach or disyel't 

Slowly but curely with terrible sureners, the 
trgth'of her father'a callousness wae coming te 
her. She hed been go ill those first few days 
aljer the shock of his desertion hed fallen upon 
ii@r, that it had not been possible for her to 
think out aoy train ef thought clearly. 

She had been conscious in a weighty, painful, 
fashion of some terrible fact which wouid have 
tg be realised, but which she was unequal to 
etasp abthe moment. With the first touch of 
réegovery, however, this vague senaation began tc 
igde, and the task of actual realisation came in 
its stead. 

Each hour that passed forced the truth home | 
tg her more surely, more terribly. She saw with 
eyes that could be blinded no longer, she under- 
“40d now much that she felt with a shiver. must 
Lave been eo clear to others all this long while. 
She saw, she knew now that she was absolutely 
nothing to her father; worse perhaps: than 
npthivg, s creature whom by reason of her 
natural claim upon him, might develope inte a 
responsibility and a bore, 

Never perhaps until thie dey when Mrs. 
Sylvester had spoken so firmly on the subject of 
her returning to work before she was quite 
strong, had the contempt which her father’s 
spnduct had aroused iu others struck home to 
Leila’s proud suffering heart. She knew without 
words the absolute depth and extent of Mrs. 
Sylvester’s condemuation fur the man’s crucl 
indifference and eelfishness, aud oh | it was bitter 
indeed for the poor child to be compelled to | 
admit that this harsh judgment was only too 
well deserved. 

Look which way she might she could find no 
exouse for her father this time. He had acted 
with deliberate dishonour; with definitely 
planned crueliy ‘ic had turned away to seck 
pieacure aud luxury where he could find it, 
fsaving her to face life with a burden upon her 
gpung shoulders already too great for her to 
Gcar. 

Leila shivered once or t 
front of that big fre. 





breathed the word half- 
then she quickly 


Y 





wice as she stood in 








She broke her promise to Margot of going 
direct to bed, thought was too aggressive 
to-night ‘Tha full bitterness of her position 
seemed to come before her. The natural dis- 
inclination fo this visit she had promised to pay 
was. increased tenfold by the realisation of the 
misery of her true position, She shrank from 
meeting strange people, she winced even au she 
crouched down io a chair here alone in the 
charming room that had been allotted to her, at 
the mere thought of Wilton Crosbie, its beautiful 
mistress, and ita bright happy circle of guests. 

What place had she among these bright light- 
hearted people? The brand of her father’s 
cishonour seemed to be stamped upon her with 
the brand of his. contemptuous indifference to her 
and her fate. 

Leila’s heart burued for the firsb time with 
@ fierce flawe of indignation against her father, 
There waa that unspoken between them that 
should have surely been too strong to have 
permitted Eustace Vane to treat his daughter as 
he had done. 

“Qh! it is cruel! crueli’ the poor child 
gaid to herself; she clenched her hands as her 
thoughts went to @ certain past episode—to a 
time of terrible darkness when if she had not 
come forward eo bravely and shifted the burden 
from her father'a shoulders to her own, a hideous 
accusation would heave been followed by exposure 
by disgrace that would never have been put 
aside, 

Was it possible, Leila asked herself in a weary, 
and yet half-astounded way, that the memory of 
this past could be so easily, so quietly, dismissed ? 
And was it possible (was the next thought that 


| flashed through her aching heart), was io possible 


that she must claira the closest kinship with such 
a nature that the tender tie of father and child 
existed between herself and this man, so sub- 
limely callous to her feelings, so lost to all sense 
of responsibility to all and everything but hie 
own selfish pleasures and interests { 

Some knowledge of the suffering that must 
have driven Eustace Vane's wife to her early 
grave came to Leila in this hour. 

When she heard Margot and Mrs. Sylvester 
speaking of the devotion Julian Bernadine gave 
and received from his mother when she heard of 
the deep bond of love that existed between this 
mother and son, Leila was conscious for the first 
time in her life of a feeling of envy that stirred 
iteelf intoa new painin her heart, Until now 
she had envied no one, she had craved for 
nothing, save, perhaps, for more and continuous 
work, aud in a half unconscious way for some 
expression of tender thought; an outward 
euggestion now and then of the love that she hed 
never doubted ran true and deep in her father's 
heart, 

Looking back now Leila felt amazed at the 
faith she had always held for this unspoken 
affection, 

The scales had dropped from her Bony not 
in half-measure, but altogether. th had 
become kuowledge, and the power and force of 
this knowledge pierced her tender heart through 
aud theanah Ye a burning eword, 

It was all very well for Margot and her mother 
to prevent Leila from returning immediately to 
her life of work and independence. They could 
hold her hands for awhile but they could. not 
stem the torrent of her troubled thought, nor 
still the ceaselees anxiety that circled in her 
braio, 

For the moment gratitude alove must have 
foreed her to give obedience to the wish of her 
good friends, and Leila prayed she might never 
be ungrateful even while the remembrance of the 
material help Mrs. Sylvester had rendered to 


hereelf and her father in this last and worst |. 


crisis was something that hurt very very sharply 
—something that urged on the longing eager- 
ness within her to be back again at her work, 
back in the old groove, earning the money she 
needed to pay off in slow but steady instalments, 
the burdea of debt which her father’s dishonour 
had made it imperative for her honour to clear. 
The task had been hard enough in the past, 
but it was harder than ever now ; 80 hard, in- 
deed, that Leila this night, weakened by illness 


re 





and sorrow, trembled as she conjured up a vision 
of what lay before her, 

But for Margot, and the love she bore for 
— she muat, be ion hn coer even 
now her intention accept 
further hospitelity fankag oe friends, or her 
friend’s friends. 

The thought, however, of being able to minis- 
ter even in the smallest degree to Madeleine 
Sylvester’s happiness was not only a gleam of 
_ to Leila out of the sombre greyness of 
her life; but was a positive duty also, = 
se draw — now from, a visit to the eit 
nadine’s would be to give Margot si 

intment, to prevent her cniaein te Tala 

ew it was no idle boast on Margot’s part that” 
she would remain at home if Leila not 
aod possibly to give some annoyance to 
Sylvester who would have been more than 
naturally good-natured if she had seen her 
daughter debarrod from a visit which Leila‘s - 
quick sympathy had imagined might be ht 
with importance and lasting happiness to he 
dear girl friend, 

All these things being remembered Leila 
resigned herself to the inevitable not without ® 
sigh of siacerest regret and a sense of fear lest © 
some new turn of evil and trouble might awaib 
her in this time of enforced absence from her 
work. 

Somehow, though she had spoken bravely 
enough to Margot, the girl’s heart had a peter 
feeling that her sojourn at Wilton Crosbie wo 
be productive of anythiag but pleasure to her, 

Not that she disliked Julian Bernadine ; on 
the contrary, she did not, it was true, accord him 
any definite place in her re on his own 
account, but allying him‘ with hts of 
Margot he had drifted ‘more than once gh 
her mind, and had left as we have seen a/pleasant 
impression. ‘ 

1b was for no specific reason, or on account ‘of. 
no one individual that Leila shrank from going to 
Wilton Croebie ; it waa from the world in general: 
that she shrauk ; from the possible chance of 
hearing some word whispered her father ; 
to have the possible misery of the world’s pity 
for herself. 

Leila started to her feebat last... 

“If [think any more to-night I shall go mad,” 
she said to herself paasionately, . She turned: 
deliberaicly away from the fire. “ Ipwill try and 
sleep. I must sleep,” ehe added almost fiercely. 

She walked softly round and round the room 
till her already tired limbs ached with the fatigue 
and as she walked she grew calmer. 

After all, she aaid to herself, the last episode 
that had been so terrible to her waa a secret: to 
the world. 

Only just Lwo or three people knew the pitiful 
story of her father’s desertion, and. they were 
faithful friends—friends who would die rather 
than speak a word about it. 

Why, then, should she fear to face the world ¢ 
The burden she had borne on her 4 ers Wad 
a terrible one, but it was her own secret... Was 
she the first woman who had had to play.a par 
in life? To laugh and imitate a happy nature 
when the heart within was dark and weary with 
despair f 

The clock on the mantelshelf had chimed two- 
befure Leila eventually sought the pretty silk- 
draped bed, and then.so exhausted was she, men- 
tally and physically, that her eyes closed as her 
head dropped on the pillow, and the sleep she had 
desired so determinaiedly came to her immedi- 
ately ; deep, dreamiess, merciful sleep! 


CHAPTER X. 


THexe wasa curious new feeling pervading 
Julian Bernadine’s whole mental being during 
the two days that elapsed between bia visit to 
London and the arrival of the Sylvestera and 
Leila at Wilton Croabie, 

If he had noi imagined that he knéw himself 
most thoroughly, Julian would have honestly de- 
clared this new feeling to have been excitement 
a strange and pleasant excitement, 
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But then Julian had never known excitement 
before in all his life, aud he really saw no reason 
why the experience should come to him now. 

He had always taken every move in the events 
of his life up to this time with absolute calmness 
pe aang Sorrow or joy had been received 
by with equal quietness, 

His mother’s easily excited nature had not been 


bequeathed to him; it had fallen to his dead }. 


brother to inherit this particular physical trait. 
Sir Julian, in fact, could trace no resemblance 
bebween his own character and asture with either 
of his parents’ natures; he sometimes felt in- 
clined to doubt @ny actual relationship between 
hi so arava, go calm, so uvimpressionable, 
and the mother he loved so tenderly, or with the 
father whose vicious disposition was the very 
antithesis of his own. * 
The fact, therefore, that he was distinctly 
Snr wi) curious. restlessness rer. cnae' 
bo: days, equally curious longing 
tibet ayashould come to, an end, surprised 







‘but he was | ona of being different in 
ys 2 outwardly, of course, he knew 


was no o! i 
‘Tt would ‘have. an added amazement, bo. 
Julian gould he have known that the change he 
held to beso subtie and mysterious as to be un. 
derstood. only in a faint degree by himself; was’ 
absolutely patent to at least two pairs ‘ 
that. were watching him and was immediately 
“and interpreted by the owners of 
these pairs of eyes with a wonderfully near | 
pe ; 
Sualia 


pecpece Sy ere ia 
dlian me was passing through anew 
phase.of mental endotion during these two days, | 
his m Was passing through one also, 

Not that Mrs. Bernadine’s phase was a new one 
to her. Her early daysof married unhappiness 
had taught her every note in the gamut of men- 
‘al emotion, 

She would have had no tation in giving 
the proper name and placet. he feelings that 
now held her iz sway had she bean forced to do 
80, 

She was plunged back suddenly into the cold 
of her blighted youth. ‘The change that. had 
come over Julian seemed to have cut him away 
from hia mother; to have taken from her the 
warmth, the strong protecting arm, the tender 
ceaseless care Which had been hers for so long, 

She was hurt and chilled by this feeling, but 
the burning flame of her jealousy was stronger 
even than her self pity. 

She was not s very wise woman this pretty 

young mothér of Julian Bernadine, neither was 
she a philosopher. Judging her character with 
a man’s knowledge and a man’s feelings, the son 
was forced to admit that some of the misery of 
the past might have been averted, or at least 
dessened, had his mother been a stronger nature ; 
he did not judge against her for this, for it 
seemed to him that his father had been doubly 
cruel to play with the feelings of so tender 
clinging so essentially womanly a woman ‘as she 
had ever been. 

In Julian’s thoughts he always placed his 
mother and women of her calibre as something 
delicate, both in mental and bodily organization, 
something that required every sort of care ; that 
appealed to all that was soft, gentle, and tender 
in & man’s heart. 

He did not expect anything powerful from 
wuch a nature as this, and as we have seen, he 
had taken upon himself every responsibility, and 
had from the beginning stood between his mother 
aud the actual anxiety of life by every means in 
his power. 

Julian could not imagine, nor indeed had he 
ever had reason to picture to himself his mother’s 
nature, overwhelmed with such a flood of 
jealousy as now possessed her, 

_ He had a very strong contempt of all jealousy, 
ib was so pitiful, xo mean, = so uureasoning. 
He had, of course, often laughed ab some little 
tough of jealousy io his mother’s intercourse with 


= 


was not able to define his feelings to him- |. 






little of the burning misery that was gathering 
so fast and thick in Mrs, Bernadine’s breast, 
Julian would have been shocked, pained, and un- 
happy ; for though he knew, or thought he knew, 
all the weaknesses of her nature, the magnitude 
and brightness of her good qualities were so dear 
to him, that’ the weaknesses were entirely over 
shadowed by them altogether, 

It would have been « sorrowful moment to 
Julian Bernadine if he could have realised how, 
at the first suggestion of a possible love coming 
into his heart, the whole nature of his mother 
should be revolitionised and embittered. 


Cicely Sylvester's’ had noted the 
change that was come both to the mother and 
the son, and the | ‘om that lived in Mrz. 


Bernadine’s eyes as she followed’ Julian’s. Every 
movernent gave Cidhig. aw touch of vicious plea- 
wire. Y. albes ai 








Tt had been for Cicely to divine the 
cause of all ato’ jump to a shorp conclu. 
sion of the By tS tet 

Mrs, Bern 's yoice’ @n@ mavner, when she 


Arrival of Leila Vane, 
t's sister, whilst it 
icion as to Sir 






betrayed this truth t 
confirmed her. itp 


.. “Well, there is one thiog certain !'" Cecil 
“said to herself, with a tittle suit of satisfeation, 
‘fhe won't find that path rum very smooth. 
don’t suppose he hes ever given a eerious thought 
ite ow Rage: difficulty with his mother in the 
hestion of his marri Just what he ought to 
\ done if he had been as cleyer aa he is sup- 
sed to be, He might have known that becauae 
fre, Bernadine hes been for everlastingly talking 
‘about his possible wife, she was certain to be 
nasty and jealous when the time really came for 
the arrival of this wife, and Cicely had a strong 
touch of shrewdness in her cdmposition, and espe- 
cially if he happened to make an independent 
choice and have none of here iuterference in the 
matter, Well, itis to be hoped Mise Vane will 
enjoy her visit to Wilton Crosbie! She thinks 
she has played her cards very well, no doubd, and 
with him there is no question she has done this ; 
but if she imagines she has only to walk straight 
on and carry off Julian Bernadine, she with find 
she is considerably mistaken. ‘J, for one,” 
Cicely added, with a little added viciousness, 
“can promise her the game will not be so easy.” 

Cicely, in fact, was determined to fan the flame 
of Mrs, Bernadiue’s jealous antipathy to the girl 
she had never seen, 

“Tean’t help being a little sorry that Leila 
Vane is coming here, she is so depressing, aud so 
overwhelmingly clever.” This wag said as 
Cicely sat chatting with Mrs. Bernadine 
in her boudoir the morning of the expected 
arrival. “I don’t suppose Leila knows how 
depressing she is, and of course I am awfully 
sorry as everybody must be, that she has to work 
so hard when she is not strong, but I always have 
the feeling that Leila Vane makes capital out of 
her ill-health and over-work—it does not impress 
us women,” Cicely said, with a knowing little 
laugh, “but it has its value with the superior 
sex ;” she is just the sort of girl to make a 
splendid marriage—I suppose,” Cicely added 
thoughtfully. “That is what she is workicg 
for.” 


Every word she said strengthened the prejudice, 


80 unjuatly towards poor Leila. Cicely was per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of her petty spite. 

She was exceedingly careful, however, not to 
sing in this tune to Sir Julian ; she knew enough 
of his nature by now to be assured this kind of 
conversation would only serve to strengthen his 
interest in Leila, and turn him very nruch against 
hertel!. 

To him she said very little about the coming 
guest; what she did say was graceful, and as kind 
as she could be about anyone. Julian heard her, 
however, with ears that were not very keeu— 
certainly not so keen as they were a few days 
ago. 

He found himself drifting into many » reverie 
just now. He 
conjuring up the picture of Leila’s pale face, her 





ot opie, but he treated it indulgently as he 
ated her faults, and it held no significance 
ior Now, could he have ouly guessed af a 


big violet eyes, her soft dark hair, and her slender 


the recent dislike, Mrs. Bernadine had conceived | 





had a warm touch of pleasure in | 


| 


weary figure moving about the corridors of his 
home, 

He did not as a rule take any active share in 
the arrangements of the house, beyond o general 
superintendence of things, especially of those 
things appertaining to the comfort of his men 
guests, Neither, indeed, did Mra. Bernadine do 
more than give orders to her capable housekeeper, 
though every now and then the old habit of 
making a pilgrimage round her domain to scatter 
flowera wherever flowers would go would come 
back to her. But ca this oceasion Julian showed 
an interest quite foreign to him, 

* What rooms have you ordered to be prepared 
for Miss Vane, mother?” he asked as he came 
into her bouddir just before etarting for the 
station to meet the guests. 

Mrs. Bernadine’s face fluched, She paused an 
instant before answering him; ber voice was very 
cold as she spoke, ib was impossible for Julian nob 
to see that slie was annoyed, 

“T really do not know Julian,” she said; “t 
leave all these arrangements as you are aware to 
Barnby. I suppose Miss Vane will have full and 
proper accommodation }” 

Sir Julian’s face flushed too. 

“ Forgive me, dear, if lannoyed you, I know 
this is no province of mine ; but [ thought per- 
haps you might have forgotten that Miss Vane is 
searcely more than an invalid, and 90——~"" 

The young man broke off a little tamely. He 
had a confused sense he was doing s foolish thing, 
and he regretited he had spoken, ‘The words had 
slipped from him unconsciously; the outcome of 
his constant thought. Mrs. Bernadine moved a 
little impatiently in her chair. 

“Oh! dear no, I had forgotten nothing of the 
sort | Lam perfectly familiar by now that Miss 
Vane ia an ivvalid, aud have given orders accord- 
% } , 

Sir Julian looked at his mother. 

“* What was wrong?” he wondered. 

She had quite a cold cross expression, and a 
note of annoyance rang out in her voice. 

“T hope, mother dearest, you are not vexed 
that this should be the case. It is not like your 
tender heart to turn away from any person who 
needs sympathy and comfort, I have been quite 
eager that this poor, over-worked girl should 
come into your gentle hands for a little while. 
She seems a sort of stray bird fallen by the way- 
side ; just the sort of bird that finda a neat, asa 
rale, in my dearest mother’s heart | ” 

The angry flush went from Mrs. Bernadine’s 
face, and the hot angry jealousy from her heart, 
Quick to respond to the call upon her sympathy, 
on her woman’s tenderness, she rose to the note 
of sadness that rang out in her boy’s voice now. 

She was her true kindly self io this instant, 
the unhappines of the past few hours slipped 
from her altogether, 

* Dearest Julian,” she said, coming up to him 
aud resting her head on his shoulder, “ £ do. beg 
of you not to be cross with me to-day, I am so 
irritable. Don’t ask: me to tell you why’ or 
wherefore? You must just put up with me, I 
heve a bone in my rr ik I imagine,” 

Sir Julian embraced her tenderly, 

“You are never anything but » perfect mother,” 
he declared. “ Now, why not put on your prettiest 
bonnet and come with me to the station to meet 
Mrs, Sylvester }” 

“T should love it ; bub there is none too much 
time, So you run away, my boykins, and leave 
me to finish off my Australian lettere.” 

“T wonld much rather you came with me,” Sir 
Julian said, as be turned to go; “ but, as you say, 
the tima is short, so ] had better be off Kiss 
me again, little mother, and look bright and 
beautiful when I come back.” 

" How silly and odious I am,” Mrs. Bernadine 
said to herself as she was alone again. ‘ How 
Julian would despise me if he could know the 
cruel feeling I have had against this poor girl. 
Tamalmost sure now it. is only her health and 
her ead position that makes him ao interested in 
her ; and if it were something more!” But at this 
thought back came the old burning sense of loss, 
of jealousy. “Oh! I cannot spare him just yet ! 
How coult f live with my life divided from Julian? 
How could I endure to see his first thought given 
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“ DEAREST JULIAN,” SAID MRS, BERNADINE, “i DO BEG OF YOU NOT TO BE CROSS WITH MBE TO-DAY.” 


io another | 1 have played at this so often, but 
I never realised what it could mean to me till 
now. I will try tolike her ; 1 will try not to let 
these thoughts come, but somehow I know I shall 
suffer through her. I wish he had never met 
her. J wish she had never come into our two 
lives,” 

It was, nevertheless, a sweet and kind greeting 
that Mrs. Bernadine gave to the fragile-looking 
girl who came up the steps of the broad entrance 
to Wilton Crosbie with such evident weakness. 

To Leila the sight of this beautiful stately 
woman, the sound of her soft voice was full of a 
sympathetic pleasure. 

“It is zo good of you to leb me come,” the 
girl said with a faint, a very faint, smile, as she 
lifted her wonderful eyes to Julian's mother’s 
face, 

The sight of her pallor, of her delicate look, 
contrasted sv strongly against Margot’s brilliantly 
healthy beauty sent another touch of reproach 


j 
; 





through Mrs. Bernadine’s heart. 

[ am going to take you straight up to your 
room. You xoust rest before dinner, it is really | 
a long journey from town,” ehe said, in her 
tenderest fashion. 

Cicely elevated her fine eyebrows as she saw 
the two going slowly up the staircase together, 
followed carefully by Sir Julian’s eyes. 

Mrs, Gernadine’s sympathetic attitude was a | 
little blow to Cicely, but she did nob set any | 
great value on it 

“As a hostess she is bound to be charming, 
and she is so emotional that, of course, she is 
touched hy the girl’s pose of ill-health,” she said 
to herseli. 

To her sister Cicely did not hesitate to express 
& little of the annoyance that was burdening her 
oreast. 

“ I was awfully astonished, I muat say, Margot,” 
she observed, as soon ae the sisters were alone 
together. “When I heard you were bringing 
Leila Vane down here ; don’t you think it was, to 
ase & slang term, rather a strong order. We are 
friends -bere, of course, but I don’t see that we 





have any right to expect the Bernadines to turn 
their house into a sort of hospital for the use of 
all our hard-up invalid acquaintances !” 

“Oh! Cis dear!” Margot’e lips quivered, 
“how can you be so unkind? Why do you say 


| such nasty things about poor Leila?” 


Cicely had a ready retort to this, 

“T am pot infatuated as you are about poor 
Leila, that is why! and I really don’t see why 
you should have dragged her down here. Surely 
you can manage to live one week without her, 
can’t you? Honestly and truly, Margot, I do 
believe Mrs. Bernadine was far from being 
pleased when she heard you were bringing a sick 
girl—it is always a great nuisance to have an 
invalid in the house, remember !" 

Margot removed her hat from her rich red 
gold hair iu a pre-occupied way. 

“Oh! I hope what you say is not right, Cis, 
dearest,” she said, and her voice was full of 
trouble, “my poor Leila! she has only come 
here because we insisted she should come. Sir 
Julian was so very eager for her to join us, and 
Mrs, Bernadine wrote her a charming letter. We 
had such difficulty in persuading her,” Margot 
repeated, “Oh! dear, I would rather die than 
let Leila have an idea that——” 

The entrance of Mrs. Sylvester at this moment 
checked Margot’s speech. 

The mother glanced from one daughter to the 
other, she frowned elightly as she read Cicely’s 
expression, and that young lady knowing full 
well that if the matter was explained to her 
mother, she (Cicely) would get the worst of it, 
managed to make her escape from Margot’s bed- 
rcom as swiftly and as gracefully as she could, 

Her temper, however, was not relieved by her 
little outburst. 

She was definitely conscious since the arrival] 
of this other girl that her own chance of attain- 
ing the goal she desired was grown less, and leas, 
and less, 

She was clever enough to realise her dis- 
appointment and her probable failure. She was 
bitter enough to found a plan of disappointment « 





and pain to another upon her own disappoint - 
ment, and this plan she carried through even- 
tually with great success, 


(Zo be continued.) 








In fashionable circles in Russia it is the custom 
to solemnise marriages in a drawing-room and by 
candle-light. There is no departure ona honey- 
moon tour. There is a banquet, followed by a 
ball, then by asupper; and at this last repast, 
when held in houses where old customs are 
observed, a new satin slipper, supposed to be the 
bride’s, is produced and used as @ drinking vessel 
by the bridegroom's friends, who pass it around 
and drink the bride’s health in it till it is soaked 
through, and will hold liquor no longer. 

Tue honeymoon album is the fashionable 
bride’s latest caprice. Ib is simply put together, 
being, as a rule, made of a number of sheets of 
heavy linen paper cut a fancied size, usually 
wider than long, and inclosed in covers that may 
be anything, the satin of the wedding-dress over 
Bristol board, pieces of rough cardboard on which 
are painted the bridal bloseoms, white chamois,, 
vellum, duck—anything. The stationer’s albums 
may be bound in softly decorated vellum, and 
decorated with hearts and darts like a valentine. 
Those most representing the spirit of the thin 
are made by the bride’s own hands, ornamen 
with painting or embroidery, or whatever deco- 
ration she is skilled in. Intothe album go various 
souvenirs of the wedding journey that most 
brides collect and preserve, but only late ones 
have thought of arranging. A menu card from 
the first hotel meal, a picture of the steamboat in 
which they erdssed lake, river or sea, the seat 
checks of the first theatre they attended together 
as husband and wife, pictures of various places at 
which they stopped, these and more put in with 
a pressed flower or a ecroll of designation with 
date and any addenda the happy two may design, 
make a collection that will long be treasured. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE su , with its bulky purple jars, and 
innumerable dusty bottles, its dingy, mahogany 
shelves and littered counter, its gritty floor and 
open day-book, looked drearier and stuffier than 
ever, thought Margery insensibly. 

She even noticed, trivial as it may appear, 
that two of the little drawers in the counter 
were pulled out to their fullest length, and that 
a soiled, blood-stained cloth hung limply through 
one of the brass ring-shaped handles, 

Lyulph Lynne stood there leanivg against the 
mantelshelf, his arme folded on hia breast, his 
head bowed ; his face, what Margery Durham 
could see of it, pale, seb, and very stern. 

He looked like a figure of stone. Before him, 
in an attitude of entreaty, stood Yolande Kil- 
dare ; her small hands outstretched and quiver- 
ing ; her tearful, flower-like face upraised to his 
—all enveloped, as she was, from head to foot in 
a long nun-like cloak, from under the hem of 
which on the dusty floor, peeped the delicate 
blue and laces of her evening gown. 

The wan light from the solitary gas-jet which 
illumined the place, shove in her wet eyes and 
upon a straying lock of her amber hair which 
_ escaped from beneath the hood of her 
cloak. 

Margery could not be blind to the loveliness 
of the picture she made, 

She could only set her teeth more resolutely 
together, and strangle the rising sobs. 

How long, she wondered, had Yolande been 
there—alone with Lyvlph Lynne § 

How bold, how unblushing, how wholly un- 
maidealy it was of her !—indeed how secret and 
deceitful of them both, thought poor Margery 
bitterly, after their civility, their marked cold- 
ness displayed towards each other during the 
past few months ! 

In judging them and their actions Margery 








Durham forgot absolutely—ab, poor humanity ! 
—her own shortcomings of that night, her own 
rievous slip from the path of rectitude and 
onour, 

Good Heavens! how distinctly she could hear 
9 lg the eaveedropper, the crouching 
Spy 

“Oh, Lyulph,” Yolande was saying, “do not 
look at me with those moody cruel eyes—you 
will break my heart !” 

He shock his head impatiently, his lips 
curled. 

_ “Do not send me away from you,” she went 
on, weeping uow softly, “with no kind word. I 
have waited so long fore this opportunity to see 
you alove—nay, I have started on my errand 
more than once before this night, only hitherto 
my courage has failed me, and I have turned 
back. I had so great a difficulty in coming 
hither unobserved. Lyulph, I have braved and 
risked so much for your sake—I would dare so 
much more even! Don’t—ah! don’t for pity’s 
sake, send me from you now, as in the paséj"with 
those stern and unforgiving eyes.. If I have 
failed——” 

“ You have failed,” he interrupted her calmly, 
albeit it must have cost him much to speak thus 
evenly, if the expression of his rigid features 
were aught to judge by. “ You Aave failed, I say. 
Did you imagine for a moment that, by coming 
hither clandestinely to-night, and finding me 
utterly unprepared to receive you, with your 
prayers, your entreaties, your tears, you could 
lure me back te the old allegiance—to the old, 
mad folly of afew months ago? You do not 
know me, Yolande, or never would you be here 
now.” 

Her dark hood had slipped completely off—had 
she contrived that it should so slip !—her fair, 
abundant hair, all loosened, was streaming and 
rippling about her throat and shoulders. 

As she stood there before him she clasped her 
hands pleadingly, and then moved a slow step 
nearer to Lyulph Lynne, 

Few would have recognised in that lovely, 


“ GAME,” YOLANDEB CRIED IN PASSIONATE ACCENTS, “ BECAUSE YOUR COLDNESS IS KILLING ME BY INCHES,” 





humble, suppliant figure the listless, self- possessed 
Yolande Kiidare whom Foxdale knew so well. 

*“j came,” she cried, in low-breathed, pas- 
sionate accents, “ because your coldness is killing 
me by inches, You ignore me—you ignore my 
letters. I can bear it all no longer. I want you 


| to be kinder to me, Lyulph—a friend, and not 


a foe and a stranger. 
remember——~-"”” 

‘And J,” he stopped her again, with sup- 
pressed vehemence, standing upright then and 
drawing his hand slowly across his eyes with 
that gesture of weariness which had become 
familiar to Margery—“‘am striving to forget ! 
The remembrance of your sin is ever present 
with me—haunts me, in fact, And—and the 
dead——” 

“Lyulph, Lyulph, you are cruel indeed |" she 
moaned, shuddering from head to foot. 

“The dead man’s face, with its tortured, 
ghastly look, is with me even to-day,” he wens 
on, having no pity for Ler in his soul just now. 
‘“ His spirit, his murdered ghost--ah, my poor 
dead Karl!—stands between me and you, 
Yolande, rising up silently whenever we meet to 
keep us asunder for evermore. 

“T told you much the same thing when we 
parted, as I thought for ever, on that miserable 
day at Heidelberg—I tell you again now. Wetwo, 
I repeat, are strangers ; we can never more be 
aught else to each other, either in this world or 
the next, I pray ! Do not you understand ?”I think 
TI speak plainly enough. And yet,” he said, with 
asort of gloomy sorrow, “ how I loved you once, 
Yolande—-ab, Heaven, how I loved you once!” 

Then, without another word, she sank down 
there before him, and clasped her arms about his 
knees, and kissed his feet, and wept upon them— 


I want you to 


“ And grovell’d with her face againat the floor ; 
There with her wilk-white arms and shadowy bair 
She made her face a darkness from the king :’ 


like unhappy Guinevere, 
“Love me again; love me, then, again!” sbe 
sobbed very piteously. “If I have sinned-—if 1 
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sinned then, it wa: for your sake, Lyulph. I 
have never loved any man but you. Never—I 
swearit! [loved you the first momeni that I 
saw you—I shall love you until I die. Lyulph, 
bemercifuli Give me one more chance—one 
more trial! Icould be a better woman with 
your dear hand to guide me always, with your 
dear eyes to reprove weif need were, In time to 
come even I might win the forgiveness of Heaven, 


when my sins perchance had been blotted out, 


expiated in the shelter of your tender love!” 

He frowned, and tried to lift her from her 
lowly place, But she clung to him the more and 
would not be moved, 

** Come,” he said more gently, “have you con- 
sidered that it would be hardly seemly if we by 
any chance were discovered together bere? 16 
is not right that you should be herein this place 
with me. And, besides, it is growing late. Rise, 
if you please, Miss Kildare. You must be wise, 
and go,” 

“One. word,” she cried, looking up 
again with lovely haggard eyes, 
little word of hope,” 

“T have not one to give you.” 

“T never played you false, Lyulph,” she said, 

“No,” he anewered, ‘ the sweetneas of such @ 
a ‘triumph J have myself denied you, Ib might 
att have been, you see, but happily is mot, You ave 

fH 


at him 
 Lyulph, ‘one 


a woman whose word is brittle as glass; 1 woman 
never to be trusted, First one victim, and then 
another; that is your creed. Yolande. Poor 
simple, trustful Karl one day,” said Lyulph 
Lynne, bitterly, “ myself the next ; and now: this 
luckless youog baronet of Revelstoke whom, they 
talk about in conjunction with yourself-Sins 
turn has come, it seems, Farewell, Yolande. 
Understand, please, finally, that it is all over 
between usa—aud done with for ever |” 

She discovered then that he was inexorable, 
that ib was beyond her power to move him. 

Again he bent over her suppliant form, and 
placed his firm hands beneath her clinging arms. 

And this time she suffered herself to be raised, 
staggering without further resistance weakly to 
ver feet 

Shivering, the drew up her hood, covering her 
golden head quite, almost indeed her wet white 
face; and then she put her trembling hands 
upou Lyulph Lynne’s shoulders, thus to bid him 
good-bye. 

“Will you kiss me?” she faltered, with infi- 
nite pathos in voice and eyes. 

Hedrew adeep, bard breath. 

The veina ou his white forehead stood out like 
cords 

But he hesitated, aad she saw it. 

“ Will you not kiss me,” she wept again, ‘ 
for the old love's sake?” 
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And, creeping, uure- 
pulsed, yet a step nearer to him, zhe laid her head 
; upon his breast, 

| Then he, his features still stern and grave, yet 

etrangely softened withal, took the fair false fave 
fi gently between his two palms and kissed her on 

\ 

j 

| 


ras 


the lips, 

A cry of anguish weli nigh rushed then to 
Margery Durham's lips; 
managed to repress it. 

The brief caress over, he put Yolande from him 
resolutely, opened noiseiesely the surgery -door, 
rand iu silence waited for her to depart, 

In auother moment she had passed out from 
hia presence like a ghost, or like a shadow, 
| uttering no eoun), showing no sign ; her despair 
; voiceless now, her tears and her pleadings alike 
it all spent. 

His relentless hand closed the door upon her, 
thus shutting out Yolande Kildare in the dork- 
4 ness beyond, 

At Alone—aione at last-—Lyuph Lynne dropped 

: down wearily upon the one hard stool which the 
comfortiesa den boasted, and, leaving forward to 
the dispensary counter, buried hie head on his 
folded arma, 

Phere be sad like a man worn out, the dim 
ik sickly light of the flickering gas-jet falling 
' tenderly on the soft waves of his chestnut 





but somehow she 
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hair. 
“Tt waa a narrow escape,’ Margery heard him 
a) 4) groan—"s great temptation, a hard struggle, a 
ik narrow escape altogether! But the sweet thought, 
the still sweeter hope of the lonely and 





) snoriog loudly; ber smar! cap all awry, and the, 











| sedately in the great parlour for the diuner guests 





atricken young watcher in the gloomy passage 
lost the words here—“ kept me firm,. gave me 
strength ; otherwise, fool that I am, I verily 
believe I should have yielded, and been vanquished 
by her wiles and tears, As it is, I ka 
merciful Heaven that I am still free-——” 

How Margery Durham got back to the great 
parlour, she could never in the least remember, 

But she lected afterwards that ehe had 
found Aunt asleep in her armchair, and 


coloured tisque- happily forgotten. ; 
So, Seeing drat nyeryone, Margery atraightway 
sought the solifade of her own bed-cham e} 
I¢ was the first time since the days of herfnno- 
cent hod th atte ee ies voluntarily missed 
sayi night to her father... ' 
"Bat that night, somehow, she Gould not have 
faced him, and met the glance of his honest, 
inquiring eyes. 
The daylight found her still miserable, with h 
sonscience burth@ged more heavily than it 
ever been in all ir short, cloudless life hereto. 
fore, ‘ 
She knew in her heart that never could she’ be 
really happy ageia until ehe should have,made of 
her grievous Gartigression a full confession to 
time came for rhat, 
did..he ‘withhold’ hia pardon, or pt boi «4 
offence ? F 
Time and evyenta will show. 
* * . . 
. "We dine, uhiless the blow comes very, véi 
near the heart indeed,” hae observed [I 
Macaulay, the shrewd and the astate. » me 
And so on the next evening behold 
Durham, although young heart was, 
and. sorro enough in all conscience, Waiting 


to assemble, with Aunt Susan Patchett seated on 
ove side of the enormous old-fashioued hearth- 
place, and Dr. Durham himeelf on the other. 

As the evening had set in decidedly damp and 
chilly, they had lighted a fire on the spacious 
andirons ; and Dr, Durham, who had managed to 
get home ia capital time for dressing, was rubbing 
his hands before the blaze in excellent spirits, 

There was little chance of either his or of Mr. 
Lyone’s being called out that evening ; for 
fortunately just now there was not much sickness 
prevailing in Foxdale and its vicinity. 

Margery had dressed herself carefully in her 
black silk gown, with its neckerchief and cuffs of 
real lace—-fine cobwebby old lace with a yellow 
tinge which had belonged to her mother in years 
gone by —and had fastened a late summer rose 
with o spray of leaves low in the knot of her 
plentifal dark hair, 

Aunt Susan was arrayed in her apple-green 
satin, w'th poppies and spiky corn flowers decking 
a gorgeous cap. 

Mr, Lyulph Lynne had already joined them, 
and was etanding upon the hearthrug talking to 
Margery. 

The Rev, Timothy Price was the first of the 
expected visitors to put in an appearance, with 
the giossiest of black eilk hose upov his shapely 
legs, and his Sunday silver buckles glinting upon 
his map low shoes. 

Tw 


‘Margery Durham herself often won 





en came Lawyer Johnson, meek little Mrs 
Sohneon, and their two daughters ; the younge® | 
very plump, and the elder very scraggy, and both | 
of them attired alike in virginal white muslin, 
with chaste pink sashes, 

Then, a few minutes afterwards, Sir George 
Stoke entered—a big, broad-shouldered young 
man, with o sheepish air and a lounging gait. 

Iu the society of women who were gentlewomen 
Sir George Stoke was always sheepish, people 
eaid ; but with boon companions—the choice 
spirits of either sex whom he loved t gather 
about him occasionally at Revelstoke Hall—he 
bore quite a different character, people were also 
kind enough to say of him. 

Soon arrived the Rector of Slingford, clearing 
his throat nervously, and apologising for being 
late; and then when everyone was laughing and 
chatting at once—for at Dr. Durham's parties in 








Foxdale they knew nothing of the mauvais quart 
d@ hewre before dinner, of which one hears so con- 
stantly in these days—the family portraits 


simperiog down upon them al! from the walls as 
if ia approval of the festive gathering they beheld, 
Lady Anne Guest herself was ushered in, and o 
lull fell upon the company directly, 
There was that about the serene, co 
almost Quaker-like mality of Lord 
manoir’s, sister which . insensibl 
respect go whithersoever she w 
that vague, indefinable somethin 


eau- 
ema 97 
; though what 
raight be, 
Y ally dropped iat 
ever, people usu roj their voices and said 
what they bad to say more gently when 
Anhé was near them—seeming to catch, as it 
were, without knowing it, the reflection of her 
natural grace and refinement, and to find them- 
selves the gainers in every way from their 
proximity to her quiet dignity, ' 

She always looked indeed, no matter what her 
surroundings, like Shakespeare's sweet Silvia-—— 

’“ A virtuous gentlewoman, mild and beautiful,” 
— Set hin pee et and shining 

very hair. F 

It was tweity-five minutes to eight, and Aunt 
Susan se hostess wae growing fidgety. 

She was sending pautomimic signs acrose to the 
dogtor, to know what she should do. 

Sally might open the door and announce 
dinaer at any moment now, and the Kildares 
wore still to come. But it was an old anda well- 
known failing of theirs— they were never 


punctual any where, 

"Tt is all Misa Kildare’s fault, you know,” 
whispered the younger Miss J: in the ear of 
Margery Durham. ‘She likes to enter a room 


late when everybody in it is expecting her. She 
thinks it causes a flutter and sensation ——” 


Before Mai could say ‘‘S—sh!” in they 
walked, the pair of them; the mother first, the 
daughter . 


Mrs. Kiidare, all smiles and sweetness, in dove- 
coloured moiré antique, and with a dove-coloured 
feather bobbing airily up and down at the back 
of her head ; and Yolande, indescribably graceful 
as ever, in pure white silk, close-clinging to her 
faultless shape, with living scarlet flowers showing 
vividly on her breast, and living scarlet flowers 
nestling, too, in the silken waves of her dead- 

id hair, 2 


Who could have belived, seeing her now, that 
this lovely, listless, self-porsessed woman was the 
self-same pagsion-blind, -paseion-pale suppliant of 
the night before ? 

“ How greatly I do dislike unpunctual people,” 
Annt Susan was murmuring audibly to meek 
little Mrs, Johuson, “ vars Maney @ dinner is 
concerned! ‘Dinner to a minute,’ say I, ‘and 
all ready to begin it.’ An excellett old proverb, 
Mrs. Johnson, don’t you think——-” 

Here the neat lour-maid Sally appeared 
quite alone at last in the doorway, and modestly 
faltered out something which meant that the 
soup was upon the table; whereupon everyoue 
began to make a atir, and to look around them 
for their allotted mate. 

There must, Margery knew, have been a blunder 
somewhere ; though how or why it should have 
oceurred, she could bever conjecture. But there, 
ail the same, was Yolande Kildare on the arm of 
Mr. Lyone, and Sir Stoke, moody aud 
thwarted-looking, lounging up to Margery her- 
self. 

Dr, Durham and Lady Anne Guest had led 
the way ; and the rest were following in their 
wake ; Aunt Susati Patchett and the Rev. Timothy 
Price forming the tail of the procession, 


a 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Przrixe down the long table preseatly, when 
the tureens had been removed to make room for 
the fish, and the fish in due course had yielded 
place to more substantial fare, ventured, 
and not until then, to steal a glance at the face 
of Yolande Kildare. 

Yolande was vot speaking, nor were her 
even raised; her face indeed hehe d in 
repose—-saving her lips, upon which every now 
and then a glad, telat phan little smile would 


tremble like a ray of suushiue, be 
For was not Lyulph Lynne, by some unforesten 
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lucky accident, placed at her side to-night; and 
even if he was silent, unsociable, distrait—what 
cared she ? 

He was there, cloze to her, touching her almost ; 
and it was’ enough. 

That curious, proud little smile of Yolande’s 
somehow stabbed M Durham through and 
through, and she turned her eyes from. it un- 


easuy. 

Sust then Sir George Stoke's gloomy voice 
startled her inte remerabrance of her surround- 
ings: =~ 

“ Miss Margery,” said he, with deep melancholy, 
“{T am‘aorry to remark that you are esting 


“Oh, yes, indeed I am, thank you,” she replied 
hurriedly ; and forthwith recalled her wandering 
attention to him who in that hour had a right to 
claim it, 

Bub by-aud-by she found her eyes straying 
again—Sir George apparently had nothing more 
to say to her. 

‘There was Aunt Susan, at her end of the table, 
laughing and wagging her poppy-decked head 
whilat Mr, Price, ever atientive, was relieving 
her of all responsibility with regard to her saddle 
of mutton. 

Opposite to Margery—her knight the nervous 
Rector of Slingford, whose demeanour recalled to 
ohne Addison's true and well-known dictum—zsat 
Mrs, Kildare, outwardly honied ‘and agreeable, 
inwardly consumed with wrath. 

It was not difficult to fathom her sensations. 
Occasionally, when she believed that no one was 
observing her, she frowned at the beautiful 
Yolande ; in? for all the effect peng swift ireful 
glances wrought upon ber daughter, she might 
just as well have levelled therm at the wax candles 
in the candelabra in front of her. 

Occasionally, also, fancying that Margery could 


not see her ormance, Mrs. Kildare would vary 
the entertainment ehoannge | impotently at Sir 
George and her— . And ill at ease as 


was Margery abt he owed it was impossible 
for the young girl to for amiling covertly. 
't was no fauit of hers, through oy of any- 
one's 8o far aa she knew, that things had arranged 
themselves so contrarily and coy 6 

On her father’s right hand, in the place of 
honour, sat Lady Anne, serene and happy-look- 
ing, regarded by one and all present’as the guest 
and attraction of the evening. 

Her sweet calm face was seen abroad so seldom 
after the daytime, to meet her out at dioner— 
in society anywhere-—as an ow and a friend, 
was indeed a great event for Foxdale ! 

So with untiring solicitude “her every little 
want was panera her least word respectfully 
listened to, Royalty itself graced Dr. 
Durham's fet hand that evening, he could 
scarcely have shown himself more alert and at- 
tentive than he was, 

During the past quarter of an hour or so the 
talk had become animated, not to say noisy 
rather, at Aunt Susan’s end of the cloth. 

: Margery saw her taking wine two of three 
times with the Rev. Timothy Price; but as the 
good lady merely sipped at her glass, whilst the 
wordly little el gentleman certainly drained 
his, there was not so much to cavil at after all. 

By the time the od mag and tarts came on, with 
‘the creams, the j , the blanemanges, and the 
Perri icd-pudding over be pene of 
which poor s stout Betty hear! 
harassed herself out of her mind, pe ey ee had 
fraternised with his or ber neighbour, and ail was 
going merrily as the oft-quoted marriage bell. 

Mra, Kildare had forgotten to frown; Sir 
George Stoke had recovered his air of good- 
natured sheepishness ; the nervous Rector of 
Slingford no longer seemed on the verge of 
choking or as if every mouthful must prove his 
last ; and aven Mr. Lynne had seen fit to 
rouse hintself from ‘his mood of abstraction and 
‘0 converse in a low voice with the fair woman 
by his side, who now was drinking in his every 
word with all her soul in her eyes—eyes-inno- 
cently upturned to his, yet with untold pleadin 
oa ee passion in their ever chaingetal 
pths, 


Yor Margery’s own part, she was striving heart 





and soul to be gay ; though whether or not she 
succeeded in the effort, she did not know. 

Was Yolande praying Lyulph Lynne to forgive 
arid to forget the love-sick freak of the previous 
evening, wondered Margery repeatedly, albeit she 
was laughing at 9 pointless joke of Sir George's 
and waving her ivory fan. 

But then that is so like women, is it not t— 
and it has to be done sometimes, unquestionably — 
laughing and jesting before the sharp eyes of the 
world, with hearta in reality too sick and sore 
for mirth. 

wt @ * * * 

Margery was ah! so thankful when, the ladies’ 
short dessert at an end, Aunt Susan, with a queer 
little uplifting of the eyebrows directed of course 
towards Lady Anne Guest, rose from her place 
and prepared to quit the dining-room. 

“ How pleased you all lcok !” Aunt Susan ex- 
claimed jocularly nodding over her shoulder as 
she led the way out. “I suppose you gentlemen 
are happy now |” 

Once more in the great parlour, the Misses 
Johnson and their meek, sandy-haired mamma 
were all three grouped together in one corner of 
the room, commenting amongst them in whis- 
pers upon the toilette of Yolande Kildare. 

Yolande herself having subsided into the most 
luxurious seat she could see, was resting her 
amber head back amidet its big soft silken 
cushions, and partly closing her watchful eyes. 

Rarely di? she take the trouble, or deem it 
worth her while, to render herself agreeable to 
her own sex. 

Going up to Lady Anne Guest, who was seated 
by the fireside alone, holding out a slender white 
gloveleas hand as if to shield her face from the 
blaze, Margery Durham knelt down upon the 


hearth-rug by her side and asked Lord Beau- | 


es gentle sister whether she was feeling 
t . 

* No,” answered Lady Anne, a little absently. 
ae was thinking, dear Margery, that is 

“And am [I disturbing those thoughts, Lady 
Anne, dear ?” Margery inquired gently. 

“Qh no!” cational the Earl's sister, smiling ; 
then rousing herself, she adjed : 

* Margery, child, T must get your father to in- 
troduce me to~-to that young man, Mr. Lynne, 
Rather curiously, he omitted to do so before 
dinner ; because he is the only person present 
here to-night whom I do not know. What a 
beautiful face it is, this Mr. Lynne’s, Margery—a 
gageleely beautiful face, for a man,” repeated 

iy Anne dréamily, “What do you think, 
dearie,” che went on. “Had I not known who 
he was, I should have been—well, I should have 
been inclined to believe that I had met a ghost 
here in your father’s house this evening !” 

She laughed a little at her own foolish fancy ; 
her eyes with a wistful troubled expression, now 
gazing into the fire, 

“ A ghost !"" exclaimed Margery earnestly. “ A 
ghost, dear Lady Anne! What can you mean?” 

It was a whole minute or more before Lord 
Beaumanior’s sister made any reply. 

She seemed wholly lost in reverie. 

And still she gazed into the fire’s red heart, 
seein px pheneows there, 

ou laugh at me, dear,” she said slowly 
at last, “Yet for all that; Margery——-” 
* But here Lady Anne Guest stopped short; a 
shade of displeasure passing over her delicate 
features. For Mrs. Kildare, her dove-coloured 
mowré antique rustling behind her, and the airy 
dove-coloured feather floating out from its 
laited resting*place ou er crown, at this 
uncture came gliding straight across the room 
to join Lady Anne and Margery. 

Durham rose at once from her kneel- 
ing attitude, and sincerely wished Mrs. Kildare 
and her tiresome interruptions somewhere elze. 

“{ do nvt know whether Yolande has men- 
tioned it,"" she began amiably, showing all her 
teeth and unwittingly the gold which belonged 
to them as well; “but we are thinking of 
organising a little pienic—merely a few of us, 
just amongst ourselves, you know—before the 
summer quite takes its leave. A pleasant littie 
jaunt, we thought, either to the Slingford Beeches 
or the Barton Ruins. We were thinking of 


arrangiug the affair for next week, as we find 
that about that time will exactly suit Sir George 
Stoke.” 

“Indeed,” observed Lady Anue coldly. 

“Yes,” purred Mrs, Kildare, in her bland 
smooth way. “The Slingford Beeches, would, 
I fancy, be the better place of the two, because 
those pictaresque old ruins at Barton are a0 
constantly overrun by horrid low excursionist 
people from the Bristol neighbourhood. Haa 
not Yolande said anything to you, Margery!” 

“ Nothing,” answered Margery ; whilst Lady 
Aune Guest herself made no further remark on 
the project. 

“Well, you will join us of course, Margery,” 
Mrs. Kildare continued ; “and your father too, 
let us hope ; and-—and Mr. Lyulph Lynne, the 
recluse, I presume?” witha little sneer bub ill 
disguised. : 

“Tt sounds delightful,” said Marrery Durham 
thoughtfully ; “but my father and Mr. Lynne 
must speak for themselves.” 

“And we may count on you also, dear Lady 
Anne, may we uot?” gushed Mra, Kildare then. 
“Surely you will come with us? Do, Let me 
persuade you !” 

But Lord Beaumanoir’s sister was far away in 
dreauland again. She started and looked round. 

“ Pardon me—-what were you saying f Accom- 
pany you next week to the Slingford Beeches { 
Thank you ; you are exceedingly kind ; but the 
idea is quite out of the question, Mrs. Kildare,” 
was the decisive reply now of Lady Anné Guest, 

Mra. Kildare pretended, in her affected way, to 
be simply overwhelmed with disappointment. 

“Oh, pray do not tell me fhat/” she cried. 
“We could not possibly do without you, Lady 
Anne——” 

“T never leave my brother in the daytime,” 
put in Lady Anne briefly. 

And from the manner in which she spoke, ib 
was evident that, so far as she herself might be 
concerned, the Earl’s sister considered the matter 
settled. 

“The frozen old horror!” Mrs. Kildare ssid 
later—an epithets which she not infrequently 
applied to Lord Beaumanoir’s sister“ I paid her 
the compliment of asking her, but I muat confess 
that I waa immensely relieved to hear her say 
‘No.’ The stiff old frump! ile west pas @ 
mon gout !”—with a shrug that a Frenchwoman 
even might have noted for reproduction. 

It was the old-fashioned custom at Dr, Dvur- 
ham’s dinner-parties never to ring for the ica 
and the coffee and the muffins until the gentle 
men themselves had come in from the dining- 
room ; neither would Aunt Susan, on any pretext 
whatever, end anything into them there. 

“Tf they want a cup of coffee, let "em come 
and have it with us,” she used to say soructimes, 
with her jolly laugh, ‘They have sat there 
soaking their brains quite long enough as it 
ia !’, 

So that the ladies were seldom left to them- 
selves and their own devices in the great ‘parlour 
for more than half an hour at the longest. 

When at length Dr. Durham brought fn his 
male guests, the atmosphere brightened © in- 
stantly. 

Aunt Susan Patchett pulled the bell-rope 
briskly ; and beautiful Yolande Kildare opened 
her languid eyes. 

Lady Anne Guest once more came out of her 
long reverie, and greeted the good doctor with a 
bright little smile which attracted him imme- 
diately to the vacant seat near her; and the 
other women present forgot their gossip and 
scandal, donning their sprightliest airs, 

No wonder that men are vain ! 

One man, however, Margery Durham ~per- 
ceived, had not entered the room with the rest ; 
and that one was Lyniph Lynne. 

He had betaken himself to the surgery for a 
while, she guessed, and perhaps would not choose 
to show himself again that night. 

It may be that Margery was glad not to see 
him again of the company ; for she knew in her 
heart that she would rather he had remained 
away, than see him come in to sit down again by 
the side of Yolande! 

As matters were now, Sir George Stoke was 





with her; bending jealously ‘over her with a 
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plate of bot toast ; striding acroes the room with 
those willing long lege of his, in the next 
minute, to fetch her a email table whereon to 
place her coffee-cup 

Mrs. Kildare was now looking radiant, bestow- 
ing her honied smiles and speeches right and left ; 
albeit Yolande herself seemed bored to extinction 
with eyes that kept roving expectantly towards 
the great pariour door. 

Dr. Durham had opened a card-table challeng- 
ing Lady Anne toa rubber of cribbage, ‘hey 
were playing busily now, and appeared to be 
enjoying themeelves immensely in their leisurely 
old-world style, 

“ What is eauce for the gander is sauce for the 
goose !” exclairoed Aunt Susan Patchett vulgarly. 
“Why should not we have a turn at whist, eh! 
Mr, Price, you will take a hand, 1 know, And 
you, Mrs. Kildare--——” 

“Not J, I thank you,” interposed Mrs, Kildare 
hastily. 

She--flirting ostensibly with the more than 
half-frightened Rector of Siingford, who looked 
as if he would have given her much to leave him 
Mm perce--was in reality perfectly content in | 
watching furtively Sir George and Yolande. | 

“Will you not, ma’am{ Well, then, Lawyer | 
and Mra. Johneon, what eay you?” cried Aunt 
Susan, briskly 

“Ob, certainly.” responded Mrs. Johnson, 
meekly. 

‘With pleasure,” said the lawyer, pompously. 

Then Sir George Stoke begged Yolande to sing 
him something -- anything — ‘Pop goes the 
Weasel "-—he didn’t care what, in fact ; he was 
no judge of music; only he did so want to hear 
her, he whispered in her ear, 

“We shan't disturb ihe old fogies,” said he, 
dierespectiully, “and it won't matter much if we 
Co, 

The Misses Johnson had overheard the “ magic 
word” —- mueic ; and forthwith they came 
crowding round Mise Kildare, rather unnecessarily 
and inconveniently so, the loug-legged baronet 
appeared to think. 

He scowled openly 
Misees Johnson 

“Oh, do---yes, oh, do, dear!” they cried, 
eagerly, in s breath. “Sing vs ‘ Barbara Allen,’ 
wr ‘ Yo Banks and Braes,’ or-——” 

“Do you think that your father wil) object, 
Margery?’ Yolande inquired, turning impa- 
tiently to the doctor’s daughter, 

Margery assured her of course that Dr. Dur- 
ham would not—the old flat piano was so far 
from the card-tables, 

So Yolande rose gracefully and went over to | 
the square, ancient instrument, glancing again | 
swiftly towards the door as she seated herself at | 
the keyboard ; Six George Stoke and the Johnson 
girls following her, 

There were not many people in Foxdale who 
could play and sing like Yolande Kildare. Her 
voice, well-cultivated, was mezzo-soprano, rich | 
in the lower notes, and in the upper register 
clear as axilver bell. 

She struck a few dirge-like chords, and then 
began to sing. It was not “ Barbara Allen,” how- 
ever, nor “ Ye Banks and Braes,” which uprose 
gradually and very mournfully from thatshadowy 
corner, but the dreamy and impaasioned notes of 
an Italian love-song, something after the style of 
the exquisite ‘ Quando a te Lieta” in Faust. 

Her whole sou!) was breathed out in the fire and 
passion which thrilled in the beautiful music. 
Margery’s eyes, she felt, were growing moist as 
she li ed. 

Even tie card-players had paused in their 
prosy games to listen to those wailing, plaintive 
notes of tendereat love which came from the old 
equare piano 

The younger Mise Johneon crept back on tip- 
toe to where Margery Durham was still sitting, 
and stood before the doctor’s daughter with red 
clasped banda, 

"Isn't it lovely?” she whispered. “But oh, 
I do #0 wieh she wouldn't sing in Italian! ican- 
not understand a word of it—can you!” 

‘* Here and there, J think,” Margery answered, 
brushing away a tear surreptitiously, ‘* Hush, 
please |” 



































































































indeed at the oppressive 
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Yolande was beginning the second verse; and 








so the younger Miss Johnson stole back again and 
resumed her etation by the side of the piano, 

Lifting her head presently, Margery perceived 
that Mr. Lynne—who had entered the room 
quietly under cover of Yolande’s performance—- 
was making his way towards the sofa where she 
Bab. 

He took his seat beside her ; glancing across at 
Yolande, meanwhile, Margery fancied, with an 
involuntary contraction of the brows. 

“Mr, Lynne,” said Margery Durham, speaking 
on the impulee of the moment, and for it 
the moment afterwards. “ You bave heard that 


song before |” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XL.—(continued.) 


Tress tears relieved her, and after a few sooth- 
ing words from her former friend, that lady con- 
tinued,— 

“ And what is the meaning of this? Are you 
in trouble! Why are you alone?” 

* Trouble, dreadful trouble—-trouble that has 
nearly killed me, Have you not heard!” she 
gasped. 

"Nay, my dear, I have heard nothing, 1 am 
out of the world, in one sense, as if 1 were dead 
-—the world you andI livein, Since I loss my 
husband I have devoted myself to this life,” 
touching her dress, “ to nursing the sick, to help. 
ing other people in distress. It has taken my 
mind away from self, I am very happy now. 
You must jet me help you. Tell me your trouble. 
I have not forgotten bow you, a gay young 
girl, I may eay, came and sympa most 
tenderly with me in mine,” 

Aud could it be, she asked herself, with a pang 
that this heart-broken-looking creature before 
her had ever been, the bright, beautiful, admired 
Georgie Vernon, the gayest of the gay, the hap- 
jest of the happy, the cynosure of every eye! 
What had she done, or what had befallen her 
that she was reduced to such a plight ? 

“You would help me, I know, if you could; 
but [am almost past help,” said her companion, 
ebaking her head, 

“That could not be. You musb never despair 
—-never! Try and tell me your story, dear,” 
leaning forward, and taking one of her cold 
hands between her own, “At least, it will 
relieve you to speak to me, a friend. Confide in 
me, you may; for whatever you tell me shall 
never pass my lips. Iam eure I can help you in 
some way.” : 

And thus adjured, Georgie, lamely and timidly, 
hegan her strange story, looking every now and 
then into Mrs. Maitlaud’s kind, brown eyes, as 
if to ask if ib was not such a lob as had never 
fallen to any woman before? Mrs. Maitland was 
an elderly lady of about fifty, whose husband died 
quite suddenly, and whose only son had been 
drowned at sea 

She had no ties, and she had dedicated her 
large fortune, and the rest of her life, to labour- 
iug for o' hers, and belonged to a nursing sister- 
hood, where she was no longer known as Mrs. 
Maitland but as Sister Katherine, a very useful, 
important person. 

She listened intently, as gradually finding 
her words flow freer, and faster and faster 
Georgie unfolded ber first foolish marriage, and 
its most terrible consequences; painted, with 
tears streaming down her thin cheeks, the 
uprooting of her home, then her solitary life at 
the Bower ; lastly, her long, hateful imprieon- 
ment, bringing her story down tothe very present 
moment when she was sitting, hand in hand, 
with Sister Katherine io the railway carriage. 

* And so you have escaped!” exclaimed that 
lady, drawing a long sigh of relief. ‘‘ Escaped to 
fall into my hands! How glad I am now that I 
did not wait for the later train! You poor, 
forlorn Georgie, it was intended that I should 
meet you and take care of you, andI will, You 





say you just got into the first train by chance 
My dear, there is no such thing as chance! 
You will come home with me; the Sisters will 
give you shelter, Do not trouble your mind 
about that man any more, You will find a haven 
with us|” 

“Oh | Mrs, Maitland, if I could but think so ! 
But you little know him, He discovered ms 
before !” 

Yes, by treachery. There will be no treachery 
this time. You will find a harbour now, after all 
your storme—a safe, sheltering harboar—where 
you will be at peace.” 

This haven was the headquarters of a large 
nursing sisterhood in Birmingham, that had 
branches in several places, convalescent homes 
at the seaside, another in the country, that, 
besides providing attendance in hospitale aud 
private houses, had a large hospital on the 
premises for sick children, It was the centre 
—the mainspring—of a very great charitable 
organisation. 

Everyone was quick, quiet, busy ; everything 
was done thoroughly and in order, every place 
was spotlesaly clean, 

Georgie was heartily welcomed, not merely as 
a@ weary, worn-out woman, but as a friend of 
Sister Katherine’s, and after a day or two's rest 
she began to revive—to have some energy as of 
old in her movements, some colour on her cheeks ; 
but all this colour was suddenly banished, even 
from her very lips, when her eyee casually fell 
on the full account of “the murder in Gordon- 
sguare,” 

She was almost paralysed with horror as she 
handed it to her friend, Sister Katherine, and 
said, in a husky voice,-— 

“When you read that you will turn me out- 
of-doors! You can hardly help believing that I 
did it. I could almost fancy it myself! It reads 
exactly as if I must have done it,” 

Sister Katherine, too, became rather paler as 
she read down the column, and then, raising her 
eyes, looked full into the pair opposite hers, 
strained with suspense. 

“But yon did not, Georgie! I will not believe 
it, unless from your own lips. When I found 
you, last Tuesday, you were o terrified, hunied 
creature, fyiug for your life, but nob a guilty 
woman hiding from justice |” 

Oh ! Katherine, sister Katherine,” now sinking 
on her knees, and burying her face in her lap, 
“how good you are tome! You give me faith 
in myself. My head has been so turned, that I 
could almost bring myself to fancy that I had 
done it, though I did not, She did--she must 
have—that time I beard them quarreiliug; and 
she looked so bad, eo strange, when I saw her 
beneath the gas on the landing she frightened 
me. It was her, though I cannot prove it, and 
all the proofs point to me.” 

And here her overwrought mind could bear no 
more ; she leant forward, heavier and heavier, on 
Sister Katherine's lap—she had fainted. 

Time went on. These two women possessed 
this secret between them ; no one else knew any- 
thing of the new sister who had joined them 
under Sister Katherine’s wing. 

She was eager for work, clever, devoted, 
and rich; she threw herself heart and soul 
into the very hardest, the most repulsive tasks. 
She had a natural taste for nursing, children 
especially, and as she did notbing by halves, 
she went through a regular course of practical 
surgery, such as qualified her as « skilled 
nurse. ; 

Between this and her daily share of work in 
her special ward she had very little time for 
dwelling on her sorrows. 

There is no panacea for grief like constant, 
absorbing exaployment, and a few months had 
made a very great difference in Georgie Vernon. 

She was more eelf-reliant and independent now 
than she had ever been all her life, and happier 
than she had been for many a day. She lay 
down on ker little bed, thoroughly tired after 
long day’s work, and slept soundly without 
waking till morning. , A 

Then Gilbert came home. She saw his arrival 
in the paper, and had written twice to his club 
asking him to appoint a meeting, and to write to 
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her at her bankers, but no answer had been 
vouchsafed to either of these missions. 

Then she had sought him out as we have seen, 
and with what result, 

The same night she returned home, at least 
to what was her home now, and poured out all 
her into the sympathbising ear of Sister 
Katherine, and wept and wrung her hands, and 
was more like an insane young person than the 
cool, self-possessed, hard-working Sister of every- 


life, 
ont tee Katherine (who had been married her- 
self) made excuses for Gilbert to the best of her 
wer. The evidence was so strong—a man went 
reasoning, and never by instinct, like a woman, 
It seemed clear to him of course, but some- 


day ——~” 

“Someday!” broke in Georgie, passionately, 
“T don’t care for some day, it must be now—- 
now—or never! Why you, who did not know 
me half or quarter as well as Gilbert, you 
believed me—you believed me, and be will not! 
Oh !—oh | if you had seen his look of horror, of 
absolute shrinking from me, when I said what 
he ought to have suggested, that we shagld be 
married for the children’s sake! I shall Hever, 
never forget it! He said I was hardened, too; 
fancy that! I was not till now! He has 
hardened me—he has broken my heart—he-——, 
No, I'll never think of him again, Katherine!” 
pacing up and down the room as she spoke, 
“From this I am really one of yourselves, ast 
andsoul, I shall be as if I had no thoughts 
beyond my duties here—as if all my former life 
‘was dead—as if I were a Catholic nun, and had 
taken the veil.” 

“And your children ?” suggested her com- 
panion, in a low voice. 

“My children are all here!" waving her hand 
towards the sick wards. “I will adopt them 
instead of the two who may uever see me, never 
know me—lest I contaminate them!” speaking 
with sudden flerceness, 

And, despite of soft words occasionally let fall 

by Sister Katherine, Georgie maintained her 
resolution—she would have nothing to do with 
Gilbert, nor her old life. 
_ She was soon afterwards removed to a branch- 
institution about twenty miles from Birmingham, 
away from Sister Katherine, among those who 
knew nothing of her history—nothing beyond 
the fact that she was one of their most skilled 
and experienced nurses; that she was very ‘rich, 
and endowed their funds largely ; that she was 
young and pretty everyone ‘could see for them- 
selves, but utterly indifferent to both facts ; and, 
then, it was supposed that she was single, and 
had no belongings, 

Although she wore no riug—no, she had taken 
that off now, she was too angry with Gilbért—as 
to her ae married or single no one could 
poseibly tell. 

She went by the name of Sister Octavia, but 
everyone knew that that was a feigned name, 
aad simply taken from the ward to which she 
had belonged in the Birmiogham hospital, No. 8. 

She was particularly clever with children, and 
‘was very fond of them, and they of her, In a 

case of a she was invaluable, and so 
someone remarked to her one day, as she sat 
with a child wrapped up, hot out of a bath, on 
her knee, bis head against her shoulders, — 

“IT see you know all about it, Sister Octavia ; 
you are as clever at this av anyone I ever saw,” 
said another Sister. “ You must have had great 
experience in these cases ?” 

‘Yes, I know all about it,” she returned, 
dreamily, her eyes fixed on vacancy, her mind 
ane “ My little Alick used to bave croup 

y.” 


Her companion looked up at her quickly, for 
she was one who never had been known to speak 
vf herself or her belongings, much less her past; 
aod what had made a rich, pretty young woman 
like her cast in her lot with this hard, self- 
renouncing life —a love affair, or the pure, un- 
alloyed desire of doing good } 

She was reserved, very reserved, indeed, 
about herself, so this little chance allusion caused 
the hearer to open her eyes unusually wide. 

Have I said anything 1" she asked, as if 


ae that this child brings back to me,” strok- 
ing his hair tenderly as she spoke. 
“You spoke of your little Alick having croup, 


that was all. Was be your child, or your 
brother ?” 
“ My child. I have two boys, Alick, the 


eldest, is six, and Jack is nearly five. Ah! I see, 
you wonder at my being here, don’t you? You 
would not if you knew-—but, never mind, please 
forget I've ever spoken of them, I never will 
again. It was this child lying in my Jap just 
the way he used to do that made me speak. [| 
wish I not now. I should think that his bed 
is warm enough,” rising. ‘‘ He is a big hea 
child, and as sound aa a rock. Just hold the 
light whilst Ilay him in. I knew that that hot 
bath would relieve him.” 

The other stood shading the candle with her 
hand whilet the little patient was tucked in, and 
she could not help noticing that, as Sister 
Octavia strained his counterpane tenderly, and 
then stooped and kissed one of his little thin 
hands she sighed 4 sigh of regret—yes, certainly 
of regret. 

‘* Never refer to what I have said,” said Sister 
Octavia, standing erect, and looking her full in 
the face, “I have come here for three things— 
obscurity, silence, peace.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Winter has come round again, the third win- 
ter since ili-omened Peter Blaine made his ill- 
oraened appearance at the Manor, It is Novem- 
ber ; bunting is in full swing, for it is what is 
called a fine open season, and Gilbert Vernon has 
brought himself and four hunters down to War- 
wickshire, undeterred by the big brooks in that 
county, and is staying with an old bachelor 
friend, one whom he has known for many years, 
and between them there are other bouds besides 
—a love of hunting, bordering on a passion. 

Colonel Trevor had known Gilbert almost from 
a boy upward, had known his father before him, 
and yet, for all that, there was nothing paternal 
or filial in their relationship towards each other. 

Colonel Trevor was the owner of a young head 
on old shoulders, in come ways, and Gilbert had 
an old head on young shoulders, so they met 
half-way. 

Colonel Trevor had held a five years’ command 
in India, before that he had been at the Cape. 

never seen Mra. Vernon, but he was 
godfather to hor second boy. 

Now he had come home-—had taken a capital 
hunting-box, and had bought a string of hunters. 
He began to look up old friends, Gilbert for one ; 
but what were these rumours he had heard at 
the Club? That there had been a screw loose in 
Mr. Vernon’s ménage, that Mrs, V. had bolted {” 

But even the moat wickedly-disposed tongues 
allowed that she had bolted alone. 

Weil, it was an ill-wind that blew nobody good, 
His favourite companion, his keenest brother 
sportsman, was single once more; and 
he, indeed, had always set his face against matri- 
mony in days of yore. Whata fool he had been 
for his pains. 

Colonel Trevor grinned to himself and thought 
how wise he had been; no woman hac ever been 
able to catch him and put a halter round his 
neck. 

Behold him and Gilbert sitting over their wine 
and cigars alone one evening, after a long but 
capital day’s eport-—a case of two horses out 
apiece, and of two very much above average 
runs ! 

“Did you see the Gilby girls, Gilbert ?” said 
Colonel Trevor, “on smart-looking hacks at the 
meet? Not bad-looking young ladies, and pots 
of money. One of them asked me who you were, 
avd I pu in a good word for you, you may be 
sure. Oh, by George, though |” impatiently, | 
“Y'm always forgetting, always putting my foot 
in it!” 

* Forgetting what?” said the other, making a 
pattern on the mahogany with some broken wal. 
out shells, 


and the Colonel began to feel sorry he had spoken 
—he had been treading on delicate ground— 
when, much to his relief, hia friend replied, with- 
out turning his head,— 

“I don’t wonder at that ; f sometimes forget 
it myself.” 

“ She's not dead, then?” said Colonel Trevor, 
in ap experimental tone, eager to glean all 
particulars. 

“No!” rather shortly. 

‘Then where is she?” he demanded, poiat: 
blank. 

“T wish to Heaven I knew,” now raising his 
head, and lookiug full av his friend. 

“You mean,” doubtfully, “that you would 
take her back ?” 

“Take her back!" he echoed, suddenly stand- 
ing up and going to the chimney-piece fora light. 
“It’s @ case of ber taking.me back, my good sir, 
did you not know that?” 

No,” also coming to the fice, and now throw 
himself into a comfortable chair, ‘‘I know 
nothing about it, excepting that there has been 
some awful smash-up all round. And ao, Gilvert 
my boy, it’s your fault! I’m surprised at that. 

e are old friends ; now, suppose you sit down 
there like a reasonable man, aad tell me wha 
you have been up to. It's nut-———-” pausing. 

** Not what !” sharply. 

“Not another woman, and a case of ‘how 
happy I could be with either,’ &., eh 1” 

**No,” angrily, “it’s not that.” 

“Then what? Speak, and don’t be so re- 
served with me, Come, now, out with it.” 

"IT don't like talking about ib; it’s too bad, 
somehow--too sore a subject,” said the other, 
sitting down in front of the fire, and lookiag 
inte the blaze ; “ but still you are an old friend 
and I think you ought to be told. Yes,” with a 
sudden jerk of a good cigar into the very middle 
of the fre, “{ don’t mind if I do tell you, but 
you must let me hammer along in my own way 
and don’t interrupt me, or I'll never be able to 
start again.” 

“All right, then. 
and the sooner you begin the better. 
full speed.” 

“ You know,” said Gilbert, plunging his hands 
into his pockets, and still staring at the fire, 
“that I put up the backs of my relations by 
marrying my aunt's companion. She was a lady 
very pretty, young, and, in short, suited me 
down to the ground. 

“This was all very well for four yeara, bui 
one fine day an Americau-looking chap, with a 
very seedy kit and a fiery complexion, came 
along, as they say, and said he was her husband 


I'll not speak, Pil smoke, 
Go ahead, 


Here Colonel Trevor made some loud, inarticu- 
late ejaculation, and sat up as erect as & poker in 
his armchair. 

“Tb appeara she was inveigled into a foolish 
wedding at a registry-offics as s mere child, 
thought him dead and doue for, and, unfortun 
ately, never mentioned his existence to me, being 
bound by some wretched promise to one of his 
sisters |” 

Here Gilbert went on, and quickly sketched 
the whole story, from the day of Peter's appear- 
ance down to his last meeting with Georgie and 
his interview with Mary Todd, duriog which 
time Colonel Trevor, after uttering many pain- 
fully-smothered maledictions, had found he could 
not possibly sit still to listen to it, but was 
actually pacing the room from end to end, like an 
enraged tiger in his cage, whilst Gilbert still 
went on with his story doggedly, though he now 
was standing up, leaning his back against the 
chimney-piece. When he had come to the very 
end, related how he had sought her in vain, and 
hai given up the quest as a bad job, Colonel 
Trevor stopped, and almost shouted,— 

“It's like a thing in a book, By George, it 
beats anythiag I ever heard. No wonder, old 
fellow, you are so grave these times. I never. 
You are eure you are not pulling my leg though 
making it up. 

“Making it up! Do I look like making up 
such a thing as that ; come now ?” indignantly. 
“ And you have no idea from Adam where she 
is ? ” 





“ Why, that you area married man.” 





rousing herself. “I was thinking of other 





After this there was a silence of fully a minute 


* None.” 
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have been a bait to lure her home.” | 


“She hears of them constantly, and, for all 1 | tender on his forelege. I’ve to vide him in ban- 
dages, but he’s a nailing mount on a soft day.” 


” 


know, sees them on the ely, 

“ But won’t have anything to eay to you, eb ? 
—rather hard times, But, candidly epeaking, 

my dear boy, you deserve it all. Yes. When 
the girl came to you after you got home, crying 
and praying you to marry her (® good joke that, 
and she your wife all the time), and you scorned 
her as that fellow’s murderees, it waa’a facer for 
any innocent young woman, I must say—an 
awful knock-down blow.” 

‘* But the evidence,” protested Gilbert, 

“* Was strong, certainiy, but it was a pity you 
did not give her the benefit of the doubt.” 

“Yes ; but, unfortunately, there was no doubt, 
Yes, Trevor, it’s all very well for you to talk now 
the whole affair is over; it is very easy to be 
wise after the event. If you had been in my 
place you would have just dove the same, or 
worse. Yes; very likely worse, as you are such 
an awful fool about a pretty face.” 

“Well, fool or no fool, my good Gilbert, you 
have got yourself into a aice corner, 1 must say. 
You should have backed up your wife through 
thick and thin,” 

“ But I did not know she was my wife then.” 

“You were not half sharp enovgh in looking 
after that ruffian, He simply walked round you, 
and she, poor, innocent child was as wax in his 
hands. The notion of the fellow coming and 
separating a married couple—he is a bigamist, 
and levying blackmail and carrying off Mra. Ver- 
non and locking her up! By Jove! I never 
heard anything like it, even on the stage. No, 
never ; and for her to be wrongly accused of his 
surder at the end was enough, in my opinion, to 
send her out of her mind,” 

“But it did not; she’s all right,” put in 
Gilbert, quickly. j 

‘‘And you say she has four thousand a-year of 
her own,” j 

‘Yes ; at the very least.” 

“Believe me she's amusing herself at Mice, | 
Monte Carlo, or Cannes this weather, unless she 
hunts.” 

“No ; L would not let her,” shortly.” 

Oh! was that the way the wind blew ?” with 
alsugh. “What was sauce for the goose was 
not rauce for the gander. I'li bet you a cool 
thou’ she is amusing hereelf on the continent 
Of coarse, I mean in a proper and discreet 
fashion ; and she is perfectly right, from my 

int of view. She wante a bit of life and variety 
badiy. <A pretty young woman-—I remember 
hearing that she was uncommonly pretty— 
married, no encumbrance, and lots of coin can 
find plenty of friends.” 

But this fancy sketch did not sppeal to ber 
husband ab all. He frowned, he pulled his 
moustache, he fidgeted about between the fre 
and the table, and then burat out,— 

‘*Look here, Trevor, my good man, you don’t 
know her; that’s not her form, She’s not a 
society woman.” 

“Or was not, with you tied to her apron- 
string )} Believe me, she is different now. She 
wants to give you a good fright, and Idare say 
she will come home yet.” 

“T doubt it. All the same, she’s not at one 
of those gambling places abroad, that I’m certain.” 

‘Was ehe one of your stern, strong-minded, 
never-give-in, nove-in-the-air style t” 

“No, nota bit. I was going to say that she 
had no will of her own at ali, but 4 

“ But,” breaking in with a loud iangh, “ you 
bad better hold hard, for I would not have be- 
lieved you. 

“Well, that’senough, You may laugh, but it’s 
a@ very painful eubiect to me. We will never 
touch upon it agaia. Now you know everything, 
and I hope you are satisfied. Where do we meet 
to-morrow, to change the topic §” 

“Meet? Whon I was coming down, Jacobs 
eame and told me that it was freezi "ike mad. 
What a nice look-out for King’s 
twelve’ eh 7” 








‘Oh! [don't believe in a hard frost coming 
like that, I saw no sign in the eky this 


evening.” 


orton at | an indispensable person in connection with that 


the ground I can’t ride Timbertop, as he is a bit 


"I would bave thought the children would | right, and not Jacobe, And if there's a bone in | She was busily engaged in rolling up bandages, 
standing aloof at a table at the end of the room, 
when she noticed Colonel Trevor, with his erect 
figure and glossy moustache, advancing towards 


Leaving the gentlemen to talk horse we may | her with a smile of recognition. 


here mention to the reader that the heroine of the 
tale was one of the Sisters in the newly-erected 
hospital for country patients, for out and in, and 
for children, in the not-distant market town of 
King’s Norton, 





CHAPTER XLII. 


Txene had been a heavy fall of snow which 

had caused the deepest disgust ia country circles. 

Some men had fled back to town to dance, to go 

> theatres, until a thaw would permit them to 
resume the sport of kings, 

Gilbert did not care for these town amusements. 
He stayed where he was. He killed time skating, 
walking, playing billiards, and being taken now 
and then to call on other county houses by bis 
host, who, altbough a most hardened old bache- 
lor, much affected the eociety of ladies, 

They went to afternoon teas, to dinners, yea, 
to dances ; and Colonel Trevor's friend was voted 
good-looking, gentlemanly, but deadly slow. 
And some of the ladies who had found him 
most impracticable, declared that they had a 
hideous conviction that he could be very 
earcastic if he chose, and that, he thought no end 
of himeelf. 

One evening beheld Gilbert and Colonel Trevor 
giviog a ladies’ dinner party, It had been a bril- 
liant success, and really Gilbert bad, for once in 
his life, come out of his shell, and backed up his 
host with might and main. 

They had had charades—excellent charades— 
and one of the charades had been a “ Sister,” 
which, when the charades were over, brought 
Sisters on the tapis, and the hospital in King's 
Norton weil to the fore in conversation, 

* You see them and all the children in church 
on Sunday,” said one young lady. “ There are 
six Sisters. I know all their names. There is 


But who was the young man who was with 
him, who had stopped to pick up a picture-book 
end replace it on a little patient’s cot, with some 
word that brought a smile to that same little 
patient’s pale face ? 

Her heart almost stopped as she 
Gilbert—recognised him before he recognised 
her! She saw his eye travel over her white cap 
and dark blue serge gown with utter indifference, 
but a look at her face was more than enough. 
She had now acquired extraordinary nerve and 
self-command, so she at once invested her features 
in a kind of rigid neutral mask, and giving, Gil- 
bert a look of cool, icy steadiness, accosted 
Colonel Trevor with an inquiry for his gout. 
“Ob! gout ; don’t talk of it, er it will-come 
back. This is an old friend of mine I have 
brought to look round, and seea_what we can do 
in King’s Norton, Sets an example to his old, 
sleepy hollow where he lives, I tell him. Eh, 
this i# Sister Octavia, Gilbert ; our. head Sister, 
as good as any two doctors, I am given to under- 
stand }”’ 

Gilbert was standing behind his friend, luckily 
for him; and that acute gentleman did not see 
his face-~it was a study. : 

* Excuse me, Colonel Trevor, I. must just run 
down with thrse,” said Georgie, with wonderful 
self-command, holding out two rolla of bandages 
as she spoke, and quickly dashing. out of. a door 
close by. } 
“Well—oh!” in rather a disappointed tone, 
“there's no need to stay now. I. wanted you to 
see her. That's the pretty Sister. Why!” 
suddenly looking round, and struck by some- 
thing in his friend’s face, “mercy on us, man 
alive, what is the matter? What ails you i” 

“ Come out and I will tell you,” said Gilbert, 
hastily leaving the ward, and hurrying headlong 
down the stone stairs at a break-neck pace, _. 
“Well, well well ; what is ii?” cried Colonel 


the head one, Sister Alice, and then there’s an | Trevor, “ you look as if you had seen a ghost— 


old one, rather a little weazend woman, who 
goes out in the fever cases,” 
‘And don’t forget the pretty one,” put in an 
old gentleman—“ the tell one; she’s something 
quite out of the common,” 
“Oh, yes; everyone knows her, She is not 
long there,” said an enthusiastic girl, “I call 
her lovely. She is Sister Octavia. She isin the 
accident ward. Fancy, what nerve she musi 
have! When Joe Gubbics had his leg taken off 
| she stood by all the time and held his hand. 
And she is so nice to talk to. I asked her 
how she could bear to do it; I never could,” 
shuddering—-"' and she said she was once like me, 
| but one never knew what one could do till they 
tried ; and if it were dreadful to look at only, 
what must it be to bear} We should think 
of that.” 
Tn fact, she preached you a little sermon.” 
“She did. Idon't mind her sermons, I wish 
IT knew who she was—a lady, anyone can see; 
but I'd like to kuow more about her. She patted 
my horse’s neck one day. I stopped her, and she 
told me that once ehe had been very iond of 
riding too, Did you remark her in church, Mr. 
| Vervon ?~-a tall one, with the children; a very 
pretty, slight figure ?” 
“No, I can’t aay I did, I hope, Miss Wilson,” 
with a smile, “ you don’t think I stare about me 
in church and take observations ?” 
“I'm sure I cannot say ; I believe most men 
| do,” and here the conversation drifted away to 
other topics, and Sister Octavia was mentioned 
ne more, 
A day later, for lack of something to pass the 
time, and as the frost was still holding, Colonel 
Trevor took it into his head that he would go in 
and see the hospital and show it to Gilbert. He 
| was on the board, and felt himself to be rather 


charity. 








"pon my honour you dol” 

“ Something bei ter than that,” 

“Might easily be that—but what!” 

“The pretty Sister, as you call her,” stopping 
short. 

“Call her!” indignantly‘ call her! Have 
you nob eyes in your head—can't you see for 
yourself that sheis? Not pretty? , Beautiful! 
But you see beauty in no one, you were always o 
mysogomist,”” angrily. 

‘T always saw beauty in her, ab any rate,” 
“Eh? What? Is the man mad?” 
“No—then there you are. That Sister we 
have just seen is—is—-—-” : 

“ Well—out with it, man.” 

“Mrs, Vernon—my wife*’ 

At this announcement Colonel Trevor stag- 
gered back against the wall like a drunken man 
—the shock was such that he could hardly keep- 
his legs. He gaped at his visitor. P ss! 

“ Your wife,” he reiterated, “ Well, this beats 
all, Aud what's to be the next move ?” i 

“T—TI soust see her—see her at once,” said 
Gilbert, getting very pale, “ Before she has time 
to-—to——” i 

Run away,” put. in his friend. “All right, 
you go iu straight and say you won't leave with- 
out her, Be very firm—eh! J need not tell you 
that—and, meanwhile, I'll go and Junch at, the 
Blue Dragon, and we will. walk home, and send 
| the. brougham back for her ; or, if you like, you 
can wait—but you must let mekmow. I'll give 
you an hour,” pulling out his watch as he spoke. 
‘€Tt’s just one o'clock, so away you go-—and, I 
say, Gilbert, I must allow you have good taste. 

Five minutes later Gilbert found himeelf in the 
Sisters’ little parlour, interviewing the astonished 
matron, and asking for a meeting with Sister 
Octavia—-asking boldly, too., 


“it is just her busy time-—the children’s dinner 


It was visiting day ; so Georgie was not the } hour ; but, if it is not of very great importance 
least surprised to receive about a dozen people | perhaps you cou!d call in later.” 
one after the other in her special ward, which 


“No, I could not put. it off,” said Gilbert, 





“Well, time will tell. I only hope you are) ehe ani another nurse shared between them, | firmly; “I must-see her. Pardon me for break- 





“Sister Octavia ie engaged,” sxid his hostess, 
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ing your rules, madam, but this is a case 
where no tithe must be lost,. I will take it as a 
very great favour if you will be so good as to 
allow me to see Sister Octavia at once and 
alone.” 

* And alone?” she’ echoed, “I am not so sure 
of that?” glancing askance at this distinguished- 
looking young man. “ Are you a near relation— 
her brother ?”’ 

“T am nearer—I am her husband.” 

“Her husband 1” echoed the lady——“ surely 
not,” ‘ 

“But surely yes, madam; we have been 
married nearly seven years.” 

“ Sister Octavia married—married seven years! 
Ani are you come to take her away? Oh! 
what a loss she will be-—-what a loss.” 

“T cannot take het away against her will. I 
will leave it entirely to her ; but ehe has in my 
opinion other duties. She has two boys who 
have not known » mother’s care for three long 
years,” 

“Two boys, and Sister Octavia married! You 
astonish me very much, Well, I willsend her to 
you. Of course she will make her own choice 
between you and us,” and, with a slight bow, the 
senior Sister left the room. 

Gilbert walked about full of impatience, and, 
more than that, he was decidedly nervous. If 
she would not listen to him—what then ? 

His eyes took in the wicker chairs, the work- 
baskets, books, work, ornaments of this, the 
Sisters’ aitting-room, aud that that-he saw on a 
far chair, he was certain, Georgie’s work. 

And now the door opened,-and he and Georgie 
were face to face. But she could not be really 
Georgie, she was so identified with Sister Octavia 
the busy, clever, much-looked-up-to, hospital 
purse, 

She was dressed in a very plain dark blue serge 
gown ; she wore a large white apron ; at her side 
& kind of chatelaine, with scissors and other 
necessary things hanging from it ; on her head 
was @ plain white and rather. becoming cap—not 
too large, not too small—her pretty curls had 
been well’ pushed aside, and her face looked 
older, graver, and thinner. 

Still, as she stood there, looking at him with 
clear, grey eyes that embarrassed him by their 
gaze of' self-com mand, she was an exceed- 
ingly beautiful young woman, 





CHAPTER XLII. 


Sue wes the first to speak, and, without any 
tremor whatever in her voice, she said very 
quietly,— 

You wished to see me, Gilbert !’ 

“Yes, 1 should just think I did!” he said, 
finding utterance at last. “Georgie, you have 
seen by the papers that all has been cleared 
up—you have read Mrs. Blaine’s confession, 
published since her death? We know that you 
are innocent,” 

“I koew that always,” she replied, calmly, 
but her eyes flashed. o : 

“ But do you know this—that you were never 
that man’s wife, only mine }-—that when he went 
through that sham farce with you he had a wife 
ulready—Mary Todd—that he had no right to 
Pa” Nee . 

“No, ming 4 pale, “I never 
knew that, Oh | thank Maven What can I 
say or do to show my gratitude for that, to know 
that I never--never was an to him!” 
peed ey. down, and leaning her head on her 

8. 


“I have the certificate of their marriage—at 
least the lawyers have. And now, Georgie, that 
you are and always have been my wife, that I 
pe peop rs i for be vain, forgive 

» If you can, for my unwo bts—forgi 
ine sol com Vondor rthy dou ‘orgive 

‘ k— ; s 
«way bert" I am eure I can forgive you in 

t this’ he eagerly approached with out- 
vtretched. arms, but stan ‘up and stepping 
back a pace,— 

“No, 00; I can never go home, I have put all 











that far away from me now. My home,” 


waving her ‘ig here—will alwaye be 
here,” 

“ And your children?” 

“ Are here alao,” 


** Great Heavens, Georgie, are you mad!” he 
asked, angrily, 

“No, Gilbert, please listen to me. No one 
knows but One above all I have suffered within 
the last three years. Iwas torn from my hore 
and children and from you—that was almost the 
bitterness—the bitterness of death ; but the real 
bitterness of death was when, in my grief, and 
fear, and agony, and innocence, I fled to you and 
you spurned me; then, like , I said to 
myself, ‘Surely the bitterness of death is passed ’ 
—and it is. I can never feel as I did before that 
again—never. My heart is seared—is hardened. 
You wrongly accused me of being hardened then 
—then I was not, but I am now. You saw for 
youreelf how coolly, how unmoved I could meet 
you, unexpected though that »meeting was. 
There, you see,” with a gesture, “my love is 
dead-~and,” speaking very slowly, “ you killed it, 
I did love you, Gilbert, once. You were my 
first, my only real love, and I never swerved, nor 
even flirted with others, when I ‘had plenty of 
temptation to do #0; for you know then I was a 
very pretty girl;*without these lines scored and 
ruled into my forehead. There was no one like 
you then, in my opinion,” 

“And now?” he asked, with laconic distinct- 
nese, ¥ 
“Now my heart is given to my new profes- 
sion, I ata surgical nurse; I have no family 
ties.” 

“You a su nurse! I cannot believe it. 
You, who fainted at the sight of blood! Are 
you the same woman!” 

“One never knows what one may come to. I 
now can look on at the most fearful operationa, 
and help to tie up arteries, and administer 
chloroform. I don’h think of myself now, 
Gilbert, or my fine feelings; I think of poor, 
suffering people, that I may comfort, support, or 
relieve,” 

“Then think of me, Georgie—have I not 
suffered } ” 

“Not like me,” covering her face with her 


“Still enough—see,” raising a lock of his 
hair, “look underneath here on my terples, 
I am quite grey, and it all came in a week— 
that week when I got your letter at Port Said, 
and the paper with what looked like the proof. 
That week killed my youth, and made me 


feel like an old man—that week and its terrible 


nights and endless days is branded for ever on 
brain.” 


m : 

“An old man at thirty-three! Oh, no, you 
will find that you have many years of youth yet. 
Look at me. I cannot show you grey hairs, but 
all my hair was cut off once, you know. It will 
never be the same again. Not that it matters ’— 
touching her cap—“ this covers it.” 

“And what about your children, Georgie? Do 
you mean to abandon them teo!”’ he demanded, 
after a short silence, 

“My children are here, I have adopted all 
these helpless little sick creatures as my own. - I 
am very necessary to them, and some of them 
love me as if I were their real mother. My sons 
want for nothing-—their father is rich, their health 
is good, and, I am glad to say, they have probably 
forgotten me,” she added, bitterly. 

“Georgie, you know you do not believe 
that.”’ “ 

“These poor children, brought in from town 
slums, sick, ignorant, and neglected, they call to 
me, they claim me, they are my children now.” 

“And do you seriously mean to cast us off, 
Georgie? Alick, and Jack, and me—or, eay, Alick 
and Jack—do not punish them for my fault. Are 
you goiug to depuis them at the very age they 
an it most of that priceless boon—a mother's 
care ?’ 

“You did not believe it once,” 

‘No, but I had undsto go upon. You 
had deceived me A arene your ret uhabsidie 
mock though it was, The burnt child dreads the 


fire. I have suffered more than you have in the 





long run—from anxiety about you, regret, from 
the tongues of neighbours, from, lonelinese——- 

“Ob, but you had Lizzie, You were going te 
marry Lizzie, I saw it in the papers myself.” 

“4 was untrue. If you had looked you would 
have seen it instantly contradicted. I mever had 
any idea of Lizzie Fane, though Aunt Fanny had 
suggested it for the boys’ sake.” 

“What an escape they have had, poor dar- 
lin < Shed 

Well, never mind that,” said Gilbert. ‘“ You 
know, Georgie, that I never would have put any 
one in your place, Ican only implore you once 
more to come back and fill it yourself, I will 
spend the rest of my life in making amen‘s for 
my fearful mistake, 1 cannot say more, can J, 
Georgie }” 

“No, you cannot. I will admit that; but 
somehow, now that you are so auxious to be 
friends with me, I don’t care about it. I suppose 
it isthe wicked perversity of a woman’a nature,” 

Georgie, your tovgue belies your heart. You 
did not mean that speech,” he said, sternly ; and 
some day, unless I am much mistaken, you will 
be bitterly ashamed of it. What induced you to 
seek out this semi-monastic life that has now euch 
charms for you }” 

“T give you the answer in these words,” ehe 
replied, “‘as I gave it one day to a Sister—Isought 
it for peace, security, and silence.” 

* And these are all that are necessary to your 
happiness }"” 

“T believe so. I am happy here; yes, traly 
content, not with sudden thrills and wild expec- 
tations, but placid, steady happiness, Supposing 
I gave up this and went home, who knows what 
might happen again? We little expected the evil 
that came to us three years ago; others may 
beset us too. Now here, aloof from the world, I 
offer no temptations to fate. What can touch 
me? Nothing now but death. I am useful here ; 
Ihave a vocation for nursing, my hands and head 
are ever busy, my hateful money does good at 
lest. Why lure'me away !” ; 

Gilbert gaved in stern astonishment at this 
cool, collected, beautiful young woman, who 
thus laid out her future life so dispacsionately, 
and so far away from hie, who seemed to him s0 
selfish with all her sacrifice of self. 

“Tlure you, Sister Octavia! You make & 
mistake. If your own heart does not speak for 
me, does not speak for your empty home, your 
two motherless children, I am silent, I will 
never tempt you again. A woman who has so 
completely closed the door on all buman affection 
is best here. If you fiad your duty calle you 
imperatively to that work by all means obey 
the call. Do not ever suppose that I would stoop. 
to accept-a wife who did not come back to me 
of her own hearty good will. There is no com- 
pulsion nor allurement in the matter; and now, 
as we have epoken face to face, and each one has 
heard all that the other has to say, I think I 
will wish you good: bye,” and, taking up his hat, 
he bowed, just as he would to one of the other 
Sisters, and quickly left the room and the place. 

Presently the Sister Superioress came in, and 
found Sister Octavia squeezed into a corner of a 
window gazing eagerly after some one in the 
street, There was a lump in her throat and 
tears smarting in her eyes, but some queer, 
cross-grained little imp was saying in her 
heart,— 

‘I did right. I was right. Ihave triumphed. 
Let him go.’ 

‘And so he has gone, my dear!” said the 
newcomer, 

“Yes, he has gone,” in a hard, dry voice. 

“ And not prevailed on you ?” timidly. 

“No, he has not. I am nob going to leave 
you.” 

“But, my child, you know, though you are 
our right hand, are you sure you are well advieed ? 
You must not decide in a hurry,” stroking her 
companion’s hair very gently. ‘ You have home 
duties. Do not decide yet !” 

“ But I have decided,” said that lady, in a low 
voice. “It is quite, quite decided,” and then 
she bent down her head upon the Sister's 
sympathising shoulder and burst into a paseion 


of tears, 
(To be continued.) 
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ULARICE BRAMAR'S SACRIFICE. 


—!03-— 
(Continued from page 273.) 


Clarice was alarmed beyond measure. Glancing 
appealingiy around her eyes reated on the face of 
the young doctor who had attended Mad Meg. 
There was sympathy and compassion in the gaze 
that met hers, and the next minute he approached 
and spoke in a lone tone. 

“The scene distresses you, Lady Haughton. 
I would advise you to retire. Your absence 
will not be remarked, or if it should be so I will 
explain matters.” 

Clarice gave him a grateful, sad little smile— 
then, for one second, she looked at the Earl, 
whose voice was growing thick, his movements 
unsteady, his eyes bloodshot. After that 
momentary glance she crept away, a deathly 
sickress aud horror stealing over her. Once in 
her own apartments she dismissed Ninette 
hastily, for the maid’s presence was even irksome 
to her, and eat down to think, Ah, me! it was 
but new that she had discovered that, in addition 
to his other evil qualities, her husband was a 
lrunkard. Oh! to be at the mercy of such a 
man! To be thus degraded in the eyes of 
atrangers! To be subjected to the whims and 
caprices of one unaccouatable for his actions ! 
How her proud heart rebelled against it. Waa it 
for this she had sacrificed herself, and been false 
to her love for Fitz Leigh? She waa too con 
fused and stunned as yet to form any definite 
plans for the future. Her mind was filled with 
but one idea—a feeling of repugnance, amounting 
almost to loathing, for the mau to whom she had 
voluntarily bound herself for life. 

The night deepened and the noise below 
grew more fast and furious; songs and jeste, 
and shouts of revelry held their course. Once 
or twice Clarice fancied she heard’ the sound of 
approaching footeteps, bub either she was mis- 
taken, or they died away iu the distance. She 
went at last to the window and opened it that 
the air might fan her heated brow. 

Thoughts of the old life, the happy days at 
home, when she and Bee had pictured a roseale 
future came back to her ; the recollection of he: 
achooldaye, of her school-friend Kitty, and Fitz 
poor Fitz, whom she had loved so well, though 
secretly 


She wondered for the hundredth time what he 


had heen going to say that night, which seemed 
now se long ago, and why, oh! why had he not 
said it? Hark! 

A soft chime of beils came wafted over the 
snow. Of course, it was Christmas-eve and she 
had forgotten it! She had not shed a aingle 
tear before that evening, but now her head 
drooped and a perfect wave of passion swept 
over ber soul, easing her overburdened heart as 
nothing else could have done. 

The bells had ceased when she checked her 
sobs, at last conscious that the room had grown 
very chilly. She closed the window hastily, and 
turned away. The candles had burnt low down 
in their sockets, and great heavens! was she 
dreaming, or could it be true that a figure was 
crouching by the fire holding out long boney 
Angers towards the bright embers ! 


Clarice did not shriek or faint, she simply stood | 


spellbound, She had carefully locked and bolted 
her door after Ninette’s departure, of that she 
was certain. How, then, had this strange creature 
gained access to her room! Or was it an 
apparition, some ethereal being which defied locks 
and bolte? A wild horror crept over the unbappy 
Countess ; she felt her blood curdlirg in her veins 
as she stood powerless to move, her fascinated 
regard restiag on the spectre still crouching on 
the hearthrug. The head waa bent, and Clarice 
could not see the face; but when at length she 
raised it, with hardly decreased terror, the 
Countess found herself gazing with blanched 
— into the evil weird countenance of Mad 

eg. 

Finding that she was perceived the old hag 
with evident difficulty rose to her feet, and the 


action caused Clarice in some measure to recover | 
herself. It was Meg herself in the flesh, and not | 


! 
| her wraith, as she had at first fancied. There 

Was some consolation to be derived from that fact, 
and she found voice to speak. 

“You must have mistaken the room,” she 
said quietly. “Are you aware that theae are my 
private apartments, and thatI am the Countess 
of Haughton?" 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted up the old 
crone’s wizened face 





’ 


herself with whom [I desire speech. 
“But it is eo late,” objected Clarice, hardly 
able to repress a shudder. ‘“‘If you have any- 
thing of importance to communicate to me, had 
you not better defer our interview until to- 
morrow ?” 
“Nay, nay, I’ve wasted o'er long already, 
That which I've got to say is best said now.” 
Seeing there was no help for it, and fearing 
that if she thwarted the old woman it would 
have the effect of arousing her anger, Clarice 
| motioned Meg to take a chair, and then sitting 
| opposite to her prepared to listen to her story. 
In the early dawn of Christmas Day, when the 
Court was wrapped in profound silence—for the 
revellers had either taken their departure or had 
succumted to their potions, and were lumbering 
peacefully beneath the tables in the great hall— 
the figure of a woman, closely noufiied and hooded, 
came creeping with stealthy steps down the 
broad oaken staircase, then threaded her way 
gingerly through the débris of broken glass and 
overturned chairs. Once or twice she started 
nervously aga loud snore proceeded from some 
obscure corner; and her teeth chattered, her 
limbs trembled so much that several times she 
had to steady herself by grasping some piece of 
furniture, Ata door which led from the right 
she paused, hesitated, then finally turned the 
handle, and glided in. As she did so ray of 
light fell aslans of a face ghastly in its awful 
pallor, and wide eyes filled with an untold 
horror. 





CHAPTER IX., AND LAST. 


“Wat ao perfect Christmas Day!” cried 
Kitty Leigh, as she danced across the room to 
the window, aud gazed out rapturously on the 
snow-covered earth, the purity of which had not 

yet been defiled. 
| The breakfast-room at the Cedars was at the 
back of the house, and looked out into the 
garden, 

Mrs, Leigh was carefully measuring the tea 
from the caddy, and Kitty was too absorbed in 
her contemplation of some red-breasted robins, to 
whom it was her custom to throw bread crumbs 
each morning, to heed a knock at the hall door. 
Fitz, however, who was at that moment ascend- 
ing the staircase in slippered feet, beard it, and 
with a eudden impulse for which he could never 
account, hastened to admit the unexpected visitor 
himself, wondering a little who it could possibly 
be, 

As he flung open the door, to his no small 
surprise, a lady staggered forward, holding out 
both hands towards him imploringly. 

“Oh, save me! save me! Fitz,” she cried 
| with a half sob, and then she would have fallen 
| but that a strong arm was thrown hastily round 
her, and drew-ber in, 

Then the door was closed softly behind her ; 
and Fitz Leigh, lifting his burden as though it 
had been a mere feather-weight, strode across 
the ball pushed open his study door, and 
entered. 

He had recognise the voice, though he had 
not seen the face until now—now when her 
bonnet fell back, and he gently loosened the 
strings ; and removing it altogether, gazed into 
| the colourless features of his some time love. 

There was a bright fire burning in ths grate, 
and a comfortable couch near it; but Fitz could 
not resist the temptation of holding Clarice in 
his arma for a minute longer, of pressing her to 
his heart passionately, of looking his full at the 
closed eyelids, with their long fringe, that swept 
| the pale, olive cheek of the girl who was lost to 
| him for ever. 

For one mad, delicious moment he did not 














remeraber that; he forgot that she was as com- 
pletely severed from him as if she were thou- 
sande of miles away, and, stooping he laid his lips 
on the pale brow. 

The action recalled him to himself. A hob 
flush welled up to his cheeks, and with a bitter 
pang, he gently laid Clarice on the couch. 

Even then he could not tear himself away, but 


} stood sorrowfully noting how haggard and wan 
“Oich, then, I’m right, for its your leddyship | 


the face he loved best on earth had grown! how 
the blue veins showed through the transparent 
skin ! how loosely the rings huag on the thin 
white hand | 

“Fitz | Fitz 1” 

It was Kitty's voice calling him, and he 
started guiltily. Actuated by that same strange 
impulse that bad moved him before he croseed 
the room, quickly passed out, turning the key in 
the lock. 

“Oh | I did not know you were down,” Kitty 
said, surprised. ‘“ We have been waiting break- 
fast for you. Why, Fitz,” as he followed, and after 
a brief salutation to his mother, stood on the 
hearthrug, making no attempt to take his seat— 
“ how strange you look {” : 

“Are you not well?” asked Mra, Leigh, 
anxiously, her attention called to him by Kitty's 
surprised exclamations. 

“Well, yes,” Fitz anawered with some of his 
old brusqueness. “ What a fuss you womenkind 
make about a trifle. The fact is—I may 
be very foolish—but can you @ secret ?” 

Both ladies answered in the affirmative, 

“ Well, I must trust you then. Clarice-—-Lady 
Baughton—-is in my study, and I think—TI can 
hardly explain my reasons for the surmise—she 
is in some kind of trouble, At any rate, I am 
sure that wotil she can explain matters it would 
be as well to keep the servants in ignorance of 
her advent. And, mother,” turning to Mrs. 
Leigh, “will you go to her, mother? She has 
fainted, I think.” ay sa 

The vwoman's kind sympathy was quickly 
Bid got waiting to learn no more she hurried 
off, leaving Kitty in s maze of wonder. To her 
Fitz briefly explained what had occurred. 

But what makes you think there is need for 
secrecy 1" his sister naturally questioned. 

“T cannot tell, but I have a presentiment that 
such is the case. The very fact of her coming 
here at all, at this time, proves there is something 
wrong at home. She will tell ua all, no doubt, 
when she regains consciousness,” 

But in that Fitz was mistaken ; for when Lady 
Haughton opened those dark unfathomable eyes 
of hers there was no recognition in their depths. 
Fitz went for a doctor, an old college friend of 
his, to whom he represented Clarice as a young 
relative, 

Kitty remained in close attendance on ler 
friend ; and a3 she was suffering herself from a 
feverish cold, aud the servants rarely entered 
Fitz's study, they bad no suspicion that a 
stranger was in the house. 

All through that day and night Lady Haughton 
lay either in a semi-stupor or in the throes of 
delirium, and it was not until the next morning 
that light was thrown on Clarice’s conduct from 
& most unexpected quarter, 

Opening the Daily Telegraph Fitz's eyes were 
riveted on the heading of a column in bold, 
clear type: “ Terrible Tragedy at Craigg Court. 
Murder of the Earl of Haughton. Strange Dis- 
appearance of the Countess.” , 

he details were meagre enough. Nothing 
beyond the fact that a dinner had been given’ o 
his tenantry, in honour of the Earl and Coun- 
tese’s return from their honeymoon, and that 
early on Christmas morning his lordship had 
been discovered in his own room stabbed to the 
beart. 

Then followed later particulars. The police, 
who had been hastily summoned, had discovered 
a handkerchief steeped in blood lying near the 
Earl, and bearing his wife's initials. This, 
coupled with the damning fact of the Countess’s 
mysterious disappearance, pointed to her as the 
guilty party. 

Her maid going to her lady’s room on Christ- 
mas morning had found it tenantless, and one of 
the carousers of the previous evening could swear 
that he had been awoke by a noise, and had reen 
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someone pasa stealthily through the hall while 


he was ts tee sontunell from the effect of the 
night's libations to know the hour, or to be able 
to rec the person. 

Fitz iets face grew pe yes cue the hand which 


held the paper trembled ashe read. Yet never 
in his heart did it cnaie dies ta tanoeel 
Clarice, - 

Theres was some terrible mystery which she 
could explain, he was convinced of that, but 
peng Fn able ag So 9: rw Bee 
her -place seeret. al he was 
now ~ he had taken precautions to do so, 

table presentiment of 


unaccoun 

sine danger to the girl ! 

— the settle were ail a with the same 

tory. Speculations and covjectures were 
Srey eeer a aaet| 
t ves from Sco -y 
Peopl Sees heads, and the wise ones 
dcclaced they had always known no good could 
cesult from such an alliance, 

It was an anxious time for those at the Cedars, 
for when at last the fever abated, and the Coun- 
tess began to show signs of health, she 
maade no allusion to the On the sagronay 
ahe showed such an evident aversion to the 
mention of anything connected with her emans 
and Craigg Court that her friends were both 
“a and puzzled. 

jegpesre hs ait 4: Ty OO 
that,” Mra, Leigh said to her son one day. “But 
ib goes to my heart to see her sitting there with 
that hopeless, stricken look upon her face! 
Whatever is the cause she is suffering terribly, 
and I do wish she could he induced to speak.” 

“Do you think she could bear to be told 
of ue Earl's death? That might lead her to 

break through her reserve!” Fite said, hesita- 
tingly. 

ox Leigh shook her head. 

“ At any rate 7 do not feel equal to undertake 
the task, neither would Kitty be, but perhaps 


ou—-~” 


y' 

“I!” Fitz cried, aghast. He had not seen 
Clarice since the day he had carried her un- 
conscious inte his study. It would be an 
ordeal, he had told himself, whenever they did 
meet ; but how could he trust himself to break 
to the woman he loved the news of her husband’s 
Con vell " said Mrs. erroga 

a 1” sa! Leigh, int tively, 
finding tooth after that first exclamation her po 
Ten 

“I could =e do it,” he said hurriedly. “At 
least that is—I must think about it.” 

And the result was that in the end he decided 
that it would be the best for him to see Clarice, 
and endeavour, at any rate, to obtain from her 
some clue as to her reason for leaving Craigg 
Oourt, 

Her place of concealment might be discovered 
any day, and, being a barrister, i.e would be better 
able to refute aay charge brought against her if 
he took this a, of gleaning knowledge 
from the Countess's own lips. 

It was now the second week in January and no 
further light had been thrown on the manner in 
which the Earl had met his death though the most 
abeurd and improbable rumours were afloat; and, 
asmight be supposed, the Countess’s continued 
absence —_ & prominent part in the unlikely 
— that were spread by the lovers of sensa- 

on. 

There were those who did not scruple to assert 
that she, too, as wellas her husband, had fallen a 
victim te seme foul cons : others believed 
that having rid herself of the Earl she had fled 
with a former lover ; whilst again there was a 
theory that she had committed suicide in a fit of 
remorse, and that the dark waters of the mere in 
the deer park held the secreb of her disap- 
pearance, 

All this and much more had reached Fitz 
Leighs ears: and now, having resolved on what 
waa to be done, he did not delay in putting his 
plans into execution, and the next day after his 
conversation with his mother he entered, unan- 
nounced, into the Countess’s presence. 

If he had thought that she looked ili before, he 
was unutterably shocked at thechange which ill- 


nees and something else—could it*be remorse 1— 
— caused in her appearance now. 

naturally Brg ad rst ed 4 apa were 
unna’ t and restless, a stran; 
moarafaloes Sibie Chale Ginthi bo had over seen 
before, There were of care and suffer- 
ing on the once om gone a &@ Nervous tremu- 


are around the 
on paused h ola turned towards him, 
our crept on to her cheeka, 


iH 


then a wave of 
cuales instantly, on wing her more deathly 


possi 
She twisted her hands together, and—was it 
fancy t— or did she oo first involuntary 
avoid Be capery Se is gaze, even “nee to 
shrink from came forward and took 
her feeble, at a hands in his? 
* Qlarice {” said, softly, unconsciously 
usage Christin name—" my poor Clarice!” 
* "t !" she cried, snatching her hands from 
she recoiled 


He took no notice of the — but drawing a 
chair forward, sat down 
There was a little silence, then Fits spoke 


again. 

“ i? do not know,” be said, ‘whether you are 
strong eunough to bear all that I would say, but 
it is time that ab least some portion of the mys- 
tery surrounding you were up." 

in the Countess shivered, and drew hersel/ 
fu away from him. 

“Of course,” Fitz went on, seeing that 
she made no effort to speak, ‘‘ we have all re- 
spected your silence, and even now I would not 
force your confideuce ; bub since you have been 
lying ill some things have occurred at Craigg 
Court which it has become incumbent that you 


should know.’ 
Gourt 1” she repeated, giving him 


af 


“At 


a startled 

“Yest I hardly know how to tell you. There 
has been a terrible tragedy enacted thers.” 

“A terrible tragedy |" 

ohm as though she could but reiterate his 
words. 
“To fact,” Fitz said, unable to beat about the 
bush longer, “ Lord sielioa has been — 
murdered |” 4 

He was looking 8 t at her now, "and she 
met his gave unflinchingly. Something—was it 


relief }~made her draw along breath. | eee 
“ How did it byt pet ! Tell me all, you need 
not fear for me,” calmly, and she 


listened attentively ‘hile hog repeated the facts. 

“And have they caught the murderer? Do 
they know who has committed the deed?” she 
we as he finished. omer) 

; the assassin is still at large, Clarice,” 
bending’ suddenly forward. “Will you“tell me 
now why you left the Court 1” 

The old nervous fear came back to her eyes, 
a shudder paased through her veins. 

“I cannot,” she said, brokenly, turning her 
—_ away. “Be satisfied to know that I had 

excellent reasons for doing so,” 

“But you must tell me, Clarice,” 
firmly. 

“ Must!” 

There was the old sparkle in her eyes as she 
turned like one at bay, but before she could say 
another word there came a light rap at the 
door, followed by the immediate entrance of 
a couple of policemen. Whilst yet Clarice 
was regarding them with mingled alarm and 
astonishment, one of them stepped to her side, 

“You are the Countess of Haughton!” he 
said, in tively. 

“Yeal” she answered, haughtily. 
you want with me?” 

“T have a warrant here for your arrest, under 
the suspicion of your having murdered your 
husband, the late Karl of f Haughton,” 


“ Will they hang ber ?” 

The words were hissed rather than spoken, 
and there was so much malice, such thirst for 
blood depicted in the tones, that the person 

addressed turned, and regarded the interlo- 
cutor curiously, 


Fitz said, 


“ What do 





A dark, weird-looking old woman, with bent 
figure, long, grey, straggling locks and bouey 


hands, and with evil sinister eyes, stood beside 


m. 

“Tf should think not,” he said, coolly, after 
examining his neighbour critically. “She has 
a clever fellow defending her, and it seems 
impossible that one so young and beautiful could 
ore euch acrime, They will try to prove an 

“What's that?” sharply. 

“Why, that she waen’t in the house when the 
murder was committed.” 

“But she was—she was! She hated him like 
poiaon, and she’d good cause," Mad Meg whis- 
pered, hoarsely. 

“ Ah! you seem to be interested in this case. 
Knew the family, perhaps?” questioned the 
other, giving her a side glance. 


“ Aye, aye, they're a bad lot, Oh! but I'd 
like to see Play hat hanged |’ 
There was so much vindictiveness in the 


speech that the listener could not doubt the 
sincerity of her words, They were standing 
outside the office of the vening Standard, 
where # little group had gathered anxious to 
see the last edition eerag a @ report of the 
great criminal trial thab had that day com- 
menced. 

The old woman, having gained ali the infor- 
mation she could, ‘hobbled off ; but the stranger, 
who happened to be no other than Fitz Leigh's 
head clerk, touched a policeman, and whispered 
something to him that had the effect of causing 
that individual to follow and keep his eys on 
Meg. He was close behind her, when she aud- 
deuly crossed the road, stumbled, and for the 
second time in her life was run over. 

As on the former occasion she was quickly 
raised, and under the policeman’s supervision 
she was at once conveyed to Charing Cross 
Hospital, 

That night she died, but not before she had 
are a full snd ample confession, and acknow- 

ledged herself the murderess of the Earl of 
Haughton. And it was ouly when her deposi- 
tions were read before the judge that Fitz Leigh 
learnt the cause of Olarice’s flight from Craigg 
Court. 

It appeared that many years previously, 
Lord Haughton had wooed and betrayed a 
beautiful gipsy girl. Meg’s threats of ven- 
geance when she diecovered the relationship 
which had existed between the profligate noble- 
man-and her daughter gave place to wild 
entreaties and pathetic prayers, when she found 
one day that she was missing. The Earl dis- 
claimed all knowledge of her whereabouts, but 
the old woman stoutly maintained that he bad 
decoyed her away, and secreted her somewhere ; 
and it ges probable she would have wreaked 
sum vengeance on Lord Haughton had she 
not been withheld from doing'so by the knowledge 
that she would thus lose the only chance of 
finding the clue to her daughter's place of con- 
cealment, 

So the years had sped by, and vainly had Meg 
searched - her missing child from one end of 
the country to the other Gntil she had grown 
distraught with grief. When the FEarl had 
married her, frenzy had broken loose, and she had 
planned a double crime. 

That evening, when the woman, beneath whose 

charge she had been placed, believing her asicep, 
had left her to join in the merriment below, she 
had crept to the Countess’s apartments, having 
long ago made hereelf acquainted with every nook 
and crevice in the Court, where at one time she 
had believed her daughter was confined. 

She was familiar with a secret mode of access 
through another room to Lady Haughton's 
chamber. Then into the horrified ears of Clarice 
she had poured her tale declaring that the Earl 
was wedded to her daughter, who waa ctill living, 
but secreted by her husband. 

It never occurred to the Couctess to doubt 
Meg's story. Had she not noticed the Earl's 
agitation on recognising her? Here was a reason 
for his so evidently wishing this woman out of 
the way! She was dishonoured | no wife at all! 
And as this dreadful truth flashed upon her mind 
she determined to fiy from the place, while yet 
she was at liberty to do ao, 





Her father and mother were abroad with Bee, 
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whe had been ill during the winter, and she 
formed a hasty resolution to go to the Leighs, 
She had acted as in a dream ; but when the full 
horror of her position forced itself on her she had 
shrunk from makivg. known her wrongs. How 
could she tell Fitz that she was—ah, Heaven! 
what! Better even death than to fall so low in 
his eyes, and so she had kept an obstinate 
silence. 

Mad Meg, with diabolical cunning, having 
worked on the Countess’s feelings; had, after 
watching her departure, gone in search of the 
Earl, whom she had found lying in a druuken 
stupor still dressed, on his bed. She had stabbed 
him to the heart, and then, dipping a hand- 
herchief she had abstracted from the Countess's 
room in his blood, bad Jeft it near him, thus, as 
she believed, wreaking a double vengeance—on 
the seducer of her daughter, and on the hapless 
girl whom she regarded. as the usurper of her 
lawful place. 





And 60 the last doubt was. removed, Clarice’s 
eyes were full of tears as she raised them to 
her husband’s 

“ Poor girl!” she murmured, softly, 

“TI knew you would never feel quite satisfied, 
he said, tenderly, “ unless I could'set your mind 
at ease on this subject, and eo f eo a 
detective to ferret out the girl, and he advertised, 
offering a reward of £500 for information 
respecting her, liviag or dead, with what result 
you see.” 

Clarice raised his hand, and laid her lips 
loving'y upon it. 

“ How good you are to me!” she whispered, 

“T have to make up to you for so much suffer- 
ing, darling!” he answered, “J shal) siways 
think that if I had only spoken that night. 
Clarice, do you remember?! What would your 
anewer have been }” 

“] think I loved you from. the first, Fitz; 


Then she had crept back to her | only I did not. kuow it,” she acknow!edged, 


own room, and had for many days feigned an | shamefacedly. 


iluess that kept her to her bed, thus effectually 
preventing any suspicion resting on her. 
+ * * * o 


‘And you could not trust me)”. Fitz said, 
reproachfally. 


They were alone--Clarice and he--in the cosy | 
Mra.. Leigh and | cousin, Ralph Morrison. 


drawing-room at ‘ne Cedars, 


* Aad I was, a brute not to understand. Bat 
what a tease you were, Clarice, and I was jealous, 
too!” 

“Jealous!” with wide open eyes of sur- 
prise, 

“Yes, insufferably, horribly jealous of that 
Clarice, are you sure 


Kitty, having guessed pretty well how matters you never cared for him !” 


stood, had discreetly retired. 
“It was vc}. that,” Clarice answered, in a 


for her companion to hear, 


cow ——— 
juring up!” Fitz questioned, tenderly, 

“ We are not certain that Mad Meg told the 
truth when she was dying. Perhaps, after all, 
ehe was right when she assured me that the 
Karl,’ with a slight shudder, “did marry her 
Gaughter.” 

“ And if it were 30 §” 

“On Fitz, don’t you understand | 
marry you then,” distressfully, 

“ Why not i” he questioned, coolly, “I know, 
darling, what you would say,” he continued, 
siroking caressingly the dark shimmering braids 
of hair. “‘ But that would be no obstacle with 
me, aud surely not with you if you loved me} 
And you do love me, Clarice!” 

No need to answer that question in words ; 
the dark eyes raised to his were eloquent with 
deep feeling, but still she was not sati-fied, 

“IT wish ——~" she began, 

Clarice, my love,” Fitz broke in, earnestly, 

a mistake has separated us once, and nearly 


r 4 
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Ty 


ruined both our lives; do not let any mistrust, | 


part us now, No one in the wide world, except 
you and myself, ever had a doubt as to the Larl’s 
marriage with you being perfectly legal. We 
may never ascertain the real truth nw, and even 
if it were to turn out as you fear it would make 
no difference to me. 
eyea @ pure and perfect wo 
against than sinning.” 

And so Clarice’s last scruple was banished, and 
she could give herself up to a happiness all the 
greater and sweeter for the suffering through 
which she had passed. 

A year later there was a quiet wedding in a 
London church, and this time the bride and 
bridegroom were ofa suitable age, and people said 
it was a real love match, and the rank and 
position waa on the lady’s side, 

It was during their honeymoon in Paris that 
Fitz one morning received a letter which, having 
read, be passed to his wife. The following is an 
extract : 

“ We have succeeded at length in tracing the 
girl, Susan Leatherhead, Mad Meg’s daughter, 
and have ascertained from her own lips that she 
was never married to Lord Haughton, She has 
been confined in a private lunatic asyluim for the 
last twelve yeara, and died a few days ago of 
rapid consumption, There is no reason to doubt 
her statement niade when she knew heraelf to be 
beyond all hope of recovery. It is hardly 
necessary to add that she was in reality, so far as 
we had an opportunity of judgin; 
and the Earl had 
roaintenance. 


nan; more sinned 


r 





| heeding his question. 
trexoulous, sweet voice, as new as it was delicious | from Kitty this morning. 
‘And even | forget mine. ,Marriages, it would seem, are a 
| sort of epidemic just now,” 

Now— what new horrors is my darling con- | 


sister's charms,” Clarice said, lightly. 
| it seems, has met with some one who appreciates 





| manner ? 


You will always be in my | 


| in the most exclusive circles:” 
| course he does. 
| let him stay there.” 
Mars. pe Vere: ‘‘ They say my daughter took | 

es) 


| justice, love }’’ 
| friend. “It does more,” replied Mias Flypp ; 


*, perfectly sane, 
defrayed the expenses of her | 


“Ah! that reminds me,” Clarice said, not 
“T have had a letter 
Your news made me 


“Why, surely Kitty is not dreaming of com- 
mitting euch folly? I never even heard of a 
possible suitor,” 

“Oh, brothers are proverbially blind to their 
“ Kitty 


her as she deserves.” 

“ And that is $” 

“ My cousin, Ralph Morrigon, 
now, sir)” 


Ave you jealous 


[THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


‘Don’? you think Binklee’ has a very breezy 
” “Tf you refer to the delight he takes 
in airing his opinions, I do.” 

Sue: “Do you see much in this gown to 
admire!” He (gallantly): “Not much, but 
what there is I admire very greatly.” 

: “You're not as stout.as you used to 
be, old man,” Wheeler: “ No; since I started 


- 
YIUSO 


| to ride a bicycle I’ve fallen off a good deal.” 


Macisrrate: “ And did you ever find any clue 
to that murder mystery.” Officer: “ Yes, sir; 


| they’ve found the body of the murdered man.” 


Weary Waker: ‘“ Dis paper saya eatin’ is a 
fascinatin’ wice.” Hungry Higgins: “How I 
would love to be real wicious fer about ten 
minutes |” 

TacteicH : “Snobleigh claims that he moves 


He has to move, 


her beauty from her mother.” The Coun 
“How shameful zat she should haf so deprived 


} you!” 


“Dogs this new photograph of mine do me 
said Miss Giddey to her dearest 


“it’s really merciful to you.” e 


Loruz Miss Muga: “Doctor de Fashion is 
often at our houae, but I never see hin: at yours.” 


| Little Mise Freckless ; We don’t owe him any- 


4 ’ 


thing 

Doctor (shaking his head): " Well, my dear 
sir, I can do nothing more for you-—~” Patient: 
“W-h-a-t! Good gracious, doctor!” Doctor: 
“No; really, my dear sir, I regret to say you 
are in perfect health.” 








let 7 i 
a erie vows | diopled at their feet. 
| 





He was Mistaken.“ Lady,” began Mr. Diemal 
Dawson, ' you see betore you a man w name 
is matt m-u-d, poo “ There ied the eles 
mistake in your calou non replied 1 ; 
“it takes water to make mud.” : 

“*'Yzs,” said the girl who collects, “it is one 
of the best autographs I have in my collection.” 
“But are you sure it is genuine?” “ Positive, 
I cut it from a telegram that his wife reveived 
froia him with my own hands,” 


Lirriz Miss Eruet: “ What is you so 
about?” Little Miss Edith: “I has’ the 
measles.” “I don’t see anything in that to put 


on airs over.” “ Yes, but I caught it from a girk 
whose aunt married a duke,” 

He (pleadingly): Why. can’t we be married ?” 
She (coyly); ‘“‘Oh,1 can’t bear,to leave father 
alone just yet.” He (earnestly) :..“‘But,..m 
darling | he has had you such a long, long time ! 
She (freezingly) : “ Sir 1” ; 

“Everrtainec that is done in this house is- 
always blamed on to me,” sniffed. the small. boy, 
“ an’ I'm jist gitting tired of it...I’ ve 
that’s what I'll do. I don’t mean to be the Li 
Hung Chang of this family any longer.” 

Gigi (putting down name at situation registry 
office, jokingly): “I'd like a place where I'll have 
everything { want, nothing todo, and no one'to 
order me about.” Clerk: “ This, miss, is an 
employment office, not a matrimonial agency.” 

Mr. Foca: “ What made you so late coming 
home from school?” Tommy: “Teacher kep’ 
mein.” “Why?” “It was jist a—a misunder- 
standing.” “Well, what sort of a misunder- 
standing?” “W’y, I didn’t understand my 
jografy lesson.” 

Ox THE Steamur.—Smith: “What are you 
reading?” Brown: “It is a very useful book 
for those who don’t know how toewim.” “How 
so?” “If you fall overboard, all you have to do 
is to turn to page Gfty-seven, and read’ the 
directions, and you are safe.” 

Lapy (to Pat, who has just tendered her his 
seat): “You have my siucere thanks, sir.” Pat: 


j “Not at all, mum; not at all, It’s a dooty we 


owe to the sect. Some folks only does it when 
a lady be pretty; but I says, says I, ‘The sect, 
Pat, not the individool,’”’ 

TuratnicaL Manacer: “I'm not going to pay 
you for my thestre.” Contractor: ‘ Why not!” 


| “ Because you contracted to bulld a theatre to 


hold twenty-five hundred people, and there 
haven’t been five hundred people in the place 
any night since it opened.” 

A LADY once visited a poor woman in the 
South of Ireland whose husband had lately died. 
When the lady saw her, she said: “ Well, Mrs. 
Malligan, so your poor husband is gone at last /” 
“Och, yis, me lady, shure an’ he is; and he 
died quite a nacheral death, with co docther by 
his bedside.” 

Nikce: Auntie, dear, Mr. Mailer, the artisi, 
bas asked me for my photo. He wants to make 
use of it for bis last picture. Ought I to send it 
tohim? ‘Yes, you can de so, but be sure to 
inclose with it a photo of your mother or sonte 
elderly lady. It would »e highly improper to 
send your photo by itself!” 

Tuy stood beneath the stars, The waters 
A street lamp sputtered. 
" Darling,” he whispered, “does joy fill your 
heart?” “De Waldo,” she answered, promptly, 
‘it does. Yes: My heart.” There was asubtie 
emphasis upon the last word she spoke, a linger- 
ing stress, as it were, which impelled him to ask 
her if she bad any choice of restaurants. 

WHeEn a vow celebrated lawyer first opened a 
lawyer's office, he took a basement room which 
had previously been occupied by a cobbler. He 
was somewhat annoyed by the previous occu- 
psnt’s calling, and irritated by the fact that he 
had few of his own. One day an ITrishmao 
entered; “The cobbler’s gone, I see,” he said. 
“TI should think he had,” tartly responded the 
lawyer. “Aad what do ye sell!” he eaid, look- 


ing at the solitary table and a few law books. 
“ Blockheads,” responded the fusty one. ‘ Then,” 
said the Irishman, ‘ye must be doing a mighty 
fine businees—ye ain’t got but one left.” 
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Tue Duke of Coburg possesses a splendid col- 
lection-of miniature silver ships, more than one 
hundred in number. Bee 

Tur latest on for the dining-room 
table is a dish of jelly-in the midst of which are 
three or four electric lights. ‘The effect is pleas- 
ing and picturesque. : 

Tae Empress Eugénie is now settled for the 
winter ab Cap Martin, where her Majesty is 

her’ sew villa; which fs comfortable 
and unpretentious, beautifully situated in the 
midst of an olive groye, and commanding fine 
views of Monte Carlo, Monaco, and the 
Eatrelles. ‘ P ym § 

Tne Queen has directed Lord Carrington to 
make out a fall detailed report of the peed- 
ings at the funeral of the late Emperor s8ia, 
as also at the ceremony at the. wedding of 
Emperor Nicholas, IT,, and her granddaughter, 
Princess Alix'of Hesse, and the same is to be 
pene with the Royal Family récords at 

indsor Castle, , 

Tasre will be much more coming and going 
between Ruesia and England than ‘heretofore, 
for the Czar Nicholas is delighted with this 
country, and, of course the Czarina will be only 
too glad to visit her English relatives on every 
possible occasion, All. this means, naturally, 
that the Czar intends to have greater~ freedom 
for esa than his predecessors have ever dared 
to claim, 

Tae Dowager Empress of Russia must possess 
a large fortune in jewellery alone, quite her own 
property, and not Crown paraphernalia; as 
she came in for a third of her husband’s 
mother’s diamonds, and acquired quantities of 
precious stoves during her term of power. 
Besides, a very large income is alloted to a 
Russian Sovereign’s widow, outside the amount 
she may naturally expect to be left her by her 
hysband. 

Prince Epwarp or Yorx's first visit to 
Windsor was an eveut of great importance in the 
eyes of his Royal great grandmother, who awaited 
her wee guest's arrival with great anxiety. His 
two aunts, the Princeeses Maud and Victoria of 
Wales are absolutely devoted to their little 
tephew and were delighted to be the first to 
take him to Windsor,. where he received an 
enthusiastic welcome. The Queen was 80 
delighted with hie bonnie appearance that she 
had hin ape 5 aye again in his short clothes, 
in order to add his counterfeit presentment to 
that wonderful photographic collection of Royal 
babies whieh she never of looking over. 

_ Tue Do r Czarina and her sister, the 
Princess of Wales, after a visit to Denmark, will 
reside for a time at Mentone, where a villa is 
now being fitted up-for them. They both very 


naturally feel the want of absolute re , and 
the health of both is so delicate that the balmy 


air of the Riviera has been decided by the medi- 
cus to be better for them than the dark and cold 
of either Neva-side or Thames-side, Such are 
the present arrangements, but, of course, the 
‘ealth of the Ozarewitch may suddenly become 
worse, and thus alter all his mother’s plans. 
According to present arrangements, the invalid 
Prince would be with his mother and aunt in 
Mentone, 

Tu® Russian Imperial family were very mind- 
fal of the joys and sorrows of others during the 
recent time of their own mourning and rejoicing. 
Just before the Czar’s marriage, that of the 
daughter of Count Worontzoff Daschkoff, Court 
Minister, came off. Countess Marie Worontzoff 
Daschioff was married at St. Petersburg to 
Count Vladimir Vladimirowitch Pouchkine, the 
Arch-priest Smirnoff tying the knot, and all the 
élite of the Russian grand monde being nt ; 
and the new Czar and his widowed mother, and 
all the members of the Imperial family sent 
their good wishes and congratulations to the 
young couple, A curious feature at the wed- 
ding-breakfast. on this occasion was the gift to 
every One of the guests of white satin bags of 
bonbons, with the arms and monograms of each 
recipient embroidered in gold. 





STATISTICS. 


Cart has 484 centenarians, according to her 
latest census. 

Over 50,000 species of plants are now known 
and classified by botanints. 

Tuxre are in England and Wales 14,960 foot- 
ball clubs. 

Tuer sound of a sylisble moves through the 
atmosphere 1,110ft. a second. 

THE curious difference in the travelliag habits 
of the three countries may be illustrated by 
saying that in England and Wales, out of every 
so gers by rail, three travel first- 

eight travel second-class, and eighty-nine 
third-claes ; in Ireland, eix out of every hundred 
who use the railways are first-class, twenty are 
second-class, and seventy-four are third-class 
3 while in Scotland, for every six who 
patronise first-class carriages, and for every single 
second-class traveller, there are ninety-three 
third-class passengers. 





GEMS. 


Ir has been well observed that we should treat 
futurity as an aged friend from whom we expect 
rich legacy. 

Do not dare to live without some clear inten- 
tion toward which your living shall be bent. 
Mean to be something with all your might. 

Forces move in right lines. Sin always moves 
in the direction of penalty and misery. Righteous- 
ness and truth, with unvarying certainty tend 
to life, blessing and reward. 

NorninG more effectually conquers meutal in- 
dolence and rouses torpid powers to exertion than 
the necessity of making decisions, united to the 
conscientious desire of making right ones. 

Liz may change, but it will not fy till the 
appointed hour ; hope may vanieh fora time, but 
it is deathless{ truth may be veiled, but it en- 
dures, and love may be repulsed, but ip returns, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 


Piain Crrery SauaD.—Wash some crisp white | 


celery and dry it on a linen towel. Cut it in 
half-inch lengths, or in smaller pieces, as some 
prefer it. Then pour mayonnaise dressing over 
it and serve at once, Oelery should never be 
allowed to become wilted, as this destroys much 
of the delicate flavour of the vegetable. 

Sore Sprreap Toast.—Toast the bread, and 
spread it while it is hot. Have ready half a pint 
of hot milk or water, dip the toast in it very 


| quickly that it may not soak too much, butroerely 


to moisten it. Dry toast should never be laid 
one slice upon another, but set on the edge in a 
toast rack to keep it dry. 

Baked Arpte Domprinos.—Pare the apples 
carefully, remove every particle of core, put them 
in a dish and sprinkle them with a little sugar. 
Prepare a dough as for baking powder biscuits, 
press out of it flat, put on them half a dozen 
pieces of apple, a tablespoonful of sugar, a bit o! 
butter, and a dust of spices, Wrap the dough 
around the apple, pinch it until it will stick to- 
gether, then put the dumplings into a fiat pan 
and bake until brown. Serve with hard sauce, 
or with cream or lemon sauce. 

Peach SwortTcake.—Put one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar in a pint of flour, add on 
half teaspoonful of salt, rub 
tableepoonful butter ; dissolve one-half teaspoou- 
ful of saleratus in a little milk, add sweet mi'k 
enough to make a smooth dough ; bake twenty 
minutes; take from the oven, and while hot 
split in two (using a thin, sharp knife), and 
buiter ; have ready a bottle of preserved peaches 
or a can well covered with powdered sugar; 
put some between the layers and on top ; serve 
with cream. 


into this one | 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


—- 


Tue division of the clock dial into sixty minutes 
originated in Babylon. 

Tux Chinese have a god for every disease, even 
for childhood’s afflictions, like the mumps and 
measles, 

AN injury to the tongue is repaired by nature 
with more rapidity than is the caze with any 
other part of the system. 

Wuire hats are worn for three years, as a sign 
of mourning, by e grown male in Korea, after 
the death of a member of the royal family, 


Screntiric research chows that meats, fish, 
milk, and other animal foods cost three times. 
more than flour, meal, and other staple vegetable 
foods to get the same nutritious result. 


A vortrait of Charles I, in an art gallery at 
Oxford, is composed entirely of small letters. 
The head and ruff contain the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostle’s Creed, and the Book of Psalms, 


Herat, in Afghanistan, is the city which hae 
been the most often destroyed. Fifty-six times 
have ita walls been laid in ruins, and the same 
number of times have they been erected again. 


Tue creature having the greatest number of 
distinct eyes is the chiton, aspecies of mollusc, 
in the heads of which have been found as many 
11,000 separate and mobile eyes, 


‘Tue cost of the French soldier is stated to be 
under £20 ayear. Out of this sum he receives 
about £5 in the shape of pay, and a little ove: 
£8 for rations. 

Tu new rifle used by the Italiau army sends a 
bullet with such force that it penetrates a log of 
solid ash to a depth of five inches ata distance 
of three-quarters of a mile, 

Tre Japanese flag has a white body, and in 
the centre is « large red sun with rays radiating 
in all directions. About one thousand years ago, 
the Chinese made war on Japan, and prepared a 
grand invasion, To symbolise their anticipated 
victory, they adopted the fxg of to-day. 

A Quick and novel method of engraving on 

| steel has been discovered. Place freshly plucked 
| leaves between two plates of panel steel, and 
| then explode a dynamite cartridge on the upper 
| plate. An exact impression of the leaves will be 
| found on the top plate. 
A precuLiarity of the blind is that there is 
| seldom one of them who emokes, Soldiers and 
sailors accustomed to smoking, and who have 
lost their sight in action, continue to smoke for 
a short while, but seon give up the habit. They 
| say it gives them no pleasure when they cannot 
| see the smoke, 





| Means of transport in Corea are furnished by 


donkeys, cattle, coolies and ponies, The frat 
named will canter at a good pace, end are also 
used for pack and draught purposes, as are cows 
and bulls, The Coreans are a beef-eating people, 
and export many cattle to Japan and Siberia. 
Coolies carry a considerable amount of trade 





goods—indeed, quite astounding loads, being 
trained to it from infancy—and can walk thirty- 


| three miles a day without effort. 





| 


Tun shark, much se the sailors may hate it, 
furnishes several valuable products. An oil ob- 
tained from its liver vies in medicinal qualities 
vith that obtained from the liver of the cod ; its 
skin, when dried, takes the hardness and polich of 
mother of pearl, and is used by jewellers for 
faney objects, by binders for making shagreen, 
and by cabinetmakers for polishing wood ; while 
the Chinese pickle its fins, and think them one 
of the greatest delicacies beneath the sun, 

Nocturwat creatures asstime night activity for 
some other reason than that they cannot see by 
day, or that they see better by night. The bat 
sees admirably in the brightest sunlight, as any 
one knows who has ever teased one by poking 
stick at it. It will open its mouth and make an 
angry grab at the stick, when it is not near it by 
several inches, It is the same with the owl, 
They see perfectly in bright sunlight, and better 
at night than most creaturez 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. W.—Addresses are nevor given. 

Rawnnotra.—The population of China is not exactly 
<noWwa. 

Lapprz.—Books were printed in Scotland as early as 
1508. 

Cravp.—Apply at Somerset House ; charge depends 
an longth. . 

Dovnrrut.—It was entirely the owner's fault for being 
80 careless. 


T. Q.—Free gold is gold easily separated from the 
quarts or dirt. 


Lerrice.--Vaseline is one of the very best applications | 


ior the purpose, 

Frana.-—-We are not aware of debates on the subjects 
you name being obtainable anywhere. 

Quaxer.—The marriage le binding but both parties 
are liable to punishment. 

Peres.,—We have never come across any work answer- 
ing your requirements, 


Iw Want or Apvice.—We should advise you to con- 
sult your friends as to your future career. 


Canwy Scot.—Gaelic ig one of the very oldest lan- 
guages in the world. 


Anuvs.—You had better apply to the paper in which 
they appeared 


G. 8.—Everything depends on the wording of the 
will ‘Submit it to a solicitor. 


Oovstant Resnver.—A “sportsman” must have a 
game license in order to shoot hares or winged game. 


Eryie.—They must be kept warm. If yours still 
takes food, gtve it bread and milk and vegetables. 


Miowor.—There is nothing better for the face than 
pure glycerine properly used. 

Teovstep [pa.--The colour {fe probably due to consti- 
tutional cxuses ; if so, it cannot be removed 


Purcum.—Firma do not undertake to teach thoir trade 
r Industry to anyone, except their apprenticee. 


A. G,--We never take any notice of foreign lotteries, 
having no desire to encourage that form of folly. 


Rometiovs.—A man going inte a shop has no authority 
tc -ompel 9 shopkeeper to sell him an article in stock. 


A Coox.—A fow drops of cinnamon extract, fn a cup 
of chocolate, {raparts a most delightful flavour. 


Guy.—Coln books contalning the addresses of dealers, 
&c., can be obtained at almost any bookstore. 


A Constant Reaper.—The place you mention is a 
fashionable resort during the winter months. It is 
doubtless colder than the South Coast. 


Oxy Sunscamerr.—Sever hills of Rome are the Pala- 
tine, Capitoline, Ventine, Orlian, Esquiline, Quirinal, 
and Vuninal 


Mazoeny.—There are many lists of watering places, 
ani most of them give details of climate, temperaturo, 


Anxious Onuw.--You ought to lay your plans before 
the Admiralty, and obtain in that way a frial of your 
invention. 


Historr:acr.—Mary Queen of Scots was the descendant 
of Henry V(IL.'s eldest sister, who married the King of 
Sootlan 


Puzziey.—It isa summary of what was called the 
orthodox faith, Athanasius was Bishop of Alexandria, 
in the fourth century. 


L. L. L.—Write to Government Emigrants’ 
tion Office, $1, Broadway, London, 8.W., for the lateet 
trade reports from colony. 


Lover or Tax ‘“‘Lonpon Reaper." —Business letters 
of iatreduction, euch as men ordinarily write, do not 
call for hospitality on the part of the receivers 

Scaver.—Crush down egg shells pretty finely, dip a 
lannel cloth in soap and then in the shell powder, scour 
the pan and wash out. 

R. V.—We ooa only advise you to paste the pictures 
firmly on, then size and varnish them. What you pro- 
pose you could not do. 


Parerramitias.—If you entered at Michaslmas you 
must quit at Michaelmas; and to do that legally, you 
must give notice a iittie before Lady Day. 


Newoour.—With the guest, of course. He would 
soarcely be showing due courtesy to leave his guest anc 
take his wife for the first dance. 


U. K.—Authorities say that a fatal fall from a great 
height ts absolutely painless. The mind acts very 
capidly for 4 time, thon unconsclouncss ensn.es 


Dono.—When anything haa been acdidentally made 
too galt, it can be counteracted by adding a teaspoonful 
of vinegar and a teaspoonful of sugar. 


A Poor May.—A man who has a wife and family to 
maintain on seventeen shillings weekly is himself barely 
ratsed above the rank of paupertam, and unable to asaiat 

pyone ; refuse on ground of poverty. 

Lavgwm,-—-The phrase “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lam) 
Bible. 


Tt is, however, from Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey.” 





Informa: | 








’ bas by many been thought to be in the 


NromoLas.—Upon the death of the king, bis heir is 
tliat moment invested with the kingly office, and com- 
mences his reign the same day his ancestor dies ; hence 
it is held a maxim that “ the king never dies.” 


Ussoraisricatsp.—In wa in the streets of the 
metropolis, always keep to the right band. Oustom has 
firmly established the rule, which should be strictly 
obeyed by both sexes, and never broken. 


R. T.—The lady precedes the geatleman in walking 
up the aisle to the acats assigned them, but in walking 
down the aisle no regular rule is observed, as the 
audience must necessarily mingle together. 


Muta.—As long as you dress neatly and becomingly, 
keeping up to the prevailing atyle to a moderate extent, 
and never going beyond it, you may bid defiance to the 
ill-bred criticism of envious observers. 


Errre.—For ten years, if not k , women have had 
the right of voting in the Isle of Man. Married women 
do not vote; but widows and epinsters, being house- 
holders and propeity-holders, can ; and they do, 


Ispianant Tom.—A man may b an action for 
breach of promise of marriage, but the courts and 
public ridicule euch actions, and when the case is proved 
the verdict given rarely carries coats. 


Lover or var “Loxpow Reaper.”"—Impossible to 
advise on such a matter without seeing. Many of the 
chief fabrics that might pass under the same description 
you have given would not atand what you propose with- 
out loss of colour. 


Gerratpine.--The fashion of weariag towers at places 
of amusement is not so general as it once was, bat there 
would be no impropriety in making an unostentatious 
display of them, such, for instance, as placing oue or 
two in the corsage. 


Hovssxeeper.—-A very thin coat of glycerine applied 
to both sides of the giass will prevent any moisture 
forming thereov, and will stay until it collects so much 
dust that it cannot be seen through; for this reason it 
should be put on very thin, 


THE FUTURE GRANDMOTGER, 


Dear little fingers, so busy at play, 

They will be grandmother's fingers some day ; 
Now they are fondly their dolly ng; 
After awhile they'll be giving a bi g. 


Dear little curls on the forehead ao fatr, 
Forehead so tree from the wrinkles of care, 
After the passing of many « day, 

They will be shining with silvery gray. 


Dear little eyes, now so reguish and blue, 
They will have glasses on, just to eee through 
Dear little head in ite grandmother's Jap, 
After a while will wear grandmother's cap. 


And ‘tis the burden of grandmother's prayer 
That the dear Father may shield you from care ; 
Guard you and bless you, and bring you to me, 
After a while, in the years yet to bei — 


Susayna.-—-You cannot do anything really to increase 
your height, but you may refrain from doing what 
might lessen it—as, for fustanve, you wil! use no stimu- 
lante, such a4 intoxicating Wquors, tobacco, or even an 
extra amount of tea. 


Car.yoy.—The phrase “ biue stocking” originated in 
the time of Qneen Anne. The ladios of that period wore 
stockings of that colour, and a certain set having 
aspired to literary fame, the term came to be applied to 
any lady addicted to literature or science, 


Jacx.-—-Follow healthy methods, morning bath, dumb- 
bell exercise, wholesome food, no stimulants, and no 
over-exertion, and you will do the best thet Nature 
meant you to do; trapere exercise, or pulling yourself 
up to top of door is very good for maintaining erect 
figure. . 

8. RB. P.—The effigies on the bronze coin are the 
medallion portrait of the Queen, and the em>lematical 
figure, Britannia, with trident, and shield as mistress of 
the seas, ye right and left by a vessel in full 
all, and a lighthouse representing mervaatile enter- 
prise. 

Dave.—If you have taken out letters of administra. 
tion, and ere the legal representative of your father, 
all rent and other debts due to him are payable to you, 
and you may recover them in the same way as if thoy 
had been originally owing to you; but you must be 
able to prove the debts. 


Curios1ry.—The vapour rises from the earth and is 
held in the air. Oust also rises and floats about, and 
coming in contact with particles of moisture, the latter 
collects on the dust atoms until they form drops. This 
isthe most generally accepte! theory of the cause of 
ralufall. 


Towonant.—Under that designation is comprehended 
the countries historically known as England, Scotland, 
and Wales. Scotland occupies a different position from 
Walesa, because she still enjoys her ancient laws and 
customs; but she is nevertheless a portion of Great 
Britain. 


Love-Lory.—Surely you can find some one who knows 
the young Indy and will introduce you. If you cannot 


| do this, take a little pains to attend the same church, 


and when you know the le with whom she 


J peop! 
associates there will be little trouble in meeting the 
4s young lady herself , 





Manron.-—It is always well for a young like your 
self to for companions only those whom you can 
with safety invite to your parents’ house. {ff your 
mother a} ee their ergy | pepe wer ner eye, 

ma e or granted they nm wu 
to the hush when in other company. ant 

Vurg.—All your fish ulre is nent of 

Zen anes fae tba of tak Sata 


you gt 
or a little grated raw lean meat or raw fish. 
Henny.—The best thing you can do is to send three 
sy ones to the t ts’ [nforma- 
Office, $1, Broadway, London, §.W., for Oape, New 
South Wales, and Queensland handbooks ; these contain 
full information means of employ- 
ment, and all matters likely to interest you; the infor- 
mation is official. 
Nxsta.—Have two basins of water ready, tepid water, 
with a little melted white soap in each: squeeze the 


white silk each, out 
(do not wring) then rinse in clear cold water; have 
ready two breakfast coupe of cold water with a blue 


in it, and one teaspoonful of melted gum arabic; put 
the silk into this and equeese tightly in a cloth ; fron at 
once on right side. 


Eowis.—Your lot is not a peculiar one. Many young 
men young women who were not en 

vered in their exertions to gain fame as 
well as @ livelihood at some favourite im, and 
have lived to be the of those who derided their 
eflorts to that end. e advise you to contiaus zealous 
in the course you have determined to pursue, You will 
surely have your reward. 

Hat.—The carat is a standard used the jewellers 
to express both weight and fineness. hen tt is used 
as a welght it —— to four grains, or the oue hundred 

ofan ounce, troy. In determining 

lous metals twenty-four carats is 

considered the standard of purity. According 

to this standard, an eighteen carat gold ring contains 
three parts of gold and one of some base met 

E. B.—Use a good soap lather made with hot water 
Goons: thon Grouting tae Gupenent th aah Goan Ieeoaah 

en © garment up an D 
ak one oy hyn a ones ie yw soaped. 
on su as may be y y; 
drawing the garment up and down through the uke, 
in this way quickly, and quickly rinsing well 
tepid water; but much of course depends 
upon the quulity of the stuff. 


Lavewta.-—Rub'a quarter of a pound of lump sugar 
over one large lemon until with the lumps B ie can 
absorb no juice from the yellow part of the rind, put 
the sugar so lemoned inte your punch bowl, add the 
juice of the lemon, and mix well r; pour over 
this one pint of boiling water, stirring well to melt and 
mix the sugar; then add half a pint of rum, and half a 
pint of brandy, and a tablespoonful of finely grated 
nutmeg, again mix and serve, 

N. G.—If you are in the habit of rong certain 
eng op should be somewhat familiar with their 
history, the names of their stories, and the characters 
which they depict. If they are worth bigs at all, 
their names are worth remembering. [t sometimes 
occurs that the acquaintances te whom you quote some 
admired remarks become very solicitious of knowing 
the career of the writer uttering them, and if you are 
unable to impart the desired infermation, it is a dis- 
appointment to them and a reflection upon yourself 
that you had failed to familiarise your mind with the 
chief events in the writer’s history, as well as with 
the titles of his or hers leading productions. 


Ayxrous Pangnt.—We say no, decidediy ; the thing 
is already much overdone, aud future are far 
froma encouraging; besides, although the child may 
give indication of becoming a brilliant executaat, it by 
no means follows thatshe will be able to teach ; the two 
things seldom go hand-in-hand; in fact, we do not 
think we are exaggerating when we tay that out of 
every hundred briihant players there are probably not 
more than one or two teachers obta‘nable ; it is 
impossible that one can say with ~ degree of accuracy 
what your child is to become, and she would require to 
give up at least other five years of her life to acquiring 

ficiency herself before she would be of age to offer 
t to others ; do not waste her in that way. 


Loxpow BF . Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Waskly: or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpenee. 


Au. Back Nowssrs, Parts aud Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
399 & 400, Now Ready, price One Shi : Post-free, 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. LXLII., bound 
in eloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tue INDEX To Vor. LXIIT. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Throe-halfpence. 
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